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INTRODUCTION 


Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Christian  Century,  1952,  in  an 
article  on  Georgia  Harkness,  Margaret  Frakes,  herself  no  mean  writer  on 
religious  topics,  quotes  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Kathleen  Bliss  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  reports  from  forty-five  countries  on  which  she  based  her 
book,  *The  Service  and  Status  of  Women  in  the  Churches*  •  Miss  Bliss 
was  not  at  all  happy  about  the  facts  recorded  in  her  survey.  She  states 
that  "any  woman  who  devotes  herself  seriously  to  the  study  of  Theology 
has  no  guarantee  and  precious  little  hope,  that  any  church  or  other 
religious  organization  will  welcome  her  services  after  she  has  prepared 
herself  to  render  them.  Consequently  such  women  as  do  undertake  the 
long  and  difficult  theological  course  are  those  who  are  strongly  drawn 
to  it,  equipped  to  set  superior  scholastic  records,  and  possessed  of  a 
determination  that  can  carry  them  over  mountains  of  discouragement  on 
the  way.  That  some  have  succeeded  so  admirably  that  the  doors  of  the 
churches  have  been  opened  to  their  talents  is  proof  that  the  seemingly 
impossible  can  be  made  possible,  and  ground  for  hope  that  one  day  eccles¬ 
iastical  distinctions  based  solely  on  sex  will  be  no  more.”  "In  American 
Protestantism,"  Margaret  Frakes  goes  on,  "Georgia  Harkness  has  come  to 
symbolize  for  great  numbers  of  churchwomen  that  proof  and  that  hope." 

Margaret  Frakes*  article  on  Dr.  Harkness  was  most  interesting,  while 
her  quotation  from  Kathleen  Bliss  set  me  to  thinking  about  the  place  of 
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women  in  religions  life  and  thought  in  other  generations  than  ours. 

Have  women  always  been  relegated  to  a  back-seat  as  far  as  their  ability 
to  interpret  religious  truth  is  concerned?  If  this  were  true,  why  was 
it  true?  Two  answers  suggested  themselves  to  me:  (l)  women  have  not 
been  able  to  think  clearly  and  speculatively  as  is  required  for  system¬ 
atic  theology  and  philosophy  and  have  done  well  to  leave  the  field  to 
the  men;  (2)  women  may  be  capable  of  making  a  real  contribution  in 
theological  areas,  but  social  customs  in  all  generations  have  tended  to 
suppress  any  inclination  to  make  an  effort  along  these  lines. 

As  I  considered  my  two  possible  answers  to  this  question  I  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  either  one.  First  of  all  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  women  are  incapable  of  the  kind  of  reflective  thought  and 
metaphysical  speculation  which  characterizes  theological  writing,  teach¬ 
ing  or  preaching.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  either  that  this  kind  of  thinking 
is  always  necessary  in  order  to  interpret  and  express  religious  truths. 
Besides  there  were  names  jumping  to  the  fore  in  my  memory,  names  of  women 
who  certainly  were  remembered  in  the  annals  of  history  because  of  their 
religious  influence  in  their  time.  Were  these  rare  souls,  unnatural 
women,  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  custom,  or  were  there  many  more 
than  I  remembered? 

The  second  answer  might  involve  a  too  extensive  sociological  study 
of  the  different  periods  of  history  before  it  could  be  really  substan¬ 
tiated.  The  fact  that  without  doing  any  special  research  I  could  think 
off-hand  of  outstanding  women  in  the  area  of  religion,  made  me  suspect 
that  many  more  could  be  found  if  I  did  a  little  searching.  Why  then  are 
they  not  better  known?  In  leafing  through  a  number  of  histories  of  various 
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sorts  I  came  to  a  rather  curious  and  perhaps  humorous  conclusion  -  the 
histories  are  nearly  all  written  by  men.  Don*t  ask  why  this  is  sol  I 
suspect  that  the  difference  in  education  of  boys  and  girls  until  compar¬ 
atively  recent  times  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  what  I  needed  was  a  book  about  women  in  religion. 
I  found  a  few  but  they  were  all  limited  to  some  special  field  such  as 
’’Women  of  the  Old  Testament”  by  Horton,  ”Women  of  the  Reformation”  by 
Wittenmyer,  "Churchwomen  in  the  scheme  of  things"  by  M.  A.  Wyker.  I  was 
not  able  to  find  the  information  I  wanted  gathered  together  anywhere. 

I  found  myself  driven  back  to  Kathleen  Bliss* s  conclusion  again. 

Has  this  always  been  a  man*  s  world  in  the  field  of  religion?  My  answer 
of  yes  to  this  question  did  not  satisfy  me.  How  about  a  ”No”  answer? 

If  women  are  suited  to  the  communication  of  religious  ideas,  if  they  have 
found  ways  of  expressing  themselves,  and  if  they  have  been  used  of  God 
to  be  his  messengers,  as  have  men  in  all  ages,  then  their  records  must  be 
contained  somewhere.  Again  I  found  myself  backed  up  against  the  need  for 
a  systematic  treatment  of  the  many  scattered  fragments  of  information  that 
I  was  able  to  collect. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  set  down  my  findings  about  the  contribution 
of  women  to  the  interpretation  of  religious  truth  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
tradition,  something  of  its  form  and  content*  I  hope  to  show  that  women 
have  always  had  an  important  place  in  the  religious  life  of  their  community, 
that  they  have  shared  also  in  the  typical  forms  of  religious  expression, 
peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  that  in  modem  thinking  they 
are  respected  and  are  in  fact  taking  an  ever  increasing  place  of  importance 
in  the  mind  of  the  reading  and  believing  public. 
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I  believe  that  in  all  ages  and  areas  of  the  world,  God  has  been  able 
to  use  women  as  well  as  men  to  reveal  His  will  for  mankind.  Women  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  loving  and  forgiving  nature  of  God,  and 
because  of  a  peculiarly  feminine  understanding  of  the  real  nature  of 
complete  surrender  of  will  and  personality,  I  believe  that  women  have 
always  been  able  to  realize  an  intimate  communion  with  God  ntfien  they 
dedicated  themselves  to  that  purpose.  It  is  my  thought  that  many  women 
have  been  able  to  show  forth  in  their  lives  the  true  meaning  of  religion, 
some  it  may  be  true,  only  by  interpreting  their  faith  in  sacrificial 
living,  but  others  in  the  form  of  writing  as  acceptable  as  any  produced 
by  men. . 

We  shall  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  outstanding  women  from  various 
walks  of  life,  who  have  made  real  contributions  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  or  whose  influence  on  other  men  and  women  has  perhaps  helped  to  turn 
the  tide  of  history  into  new  directions.  I  have  thought  from  time  to  time 
that  if  these  women  I  have  chosen  (and  many  others  whose  names  cannot  be 
included  here  for  lack  of  space,  and  many  whose  names  are  now  forgotten) 
had  lived  in  a  society  where  men  and  women  had  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  for  education,  they  would  have  been  expressing  their  under¬ 
standing  of  God*  s  will  in  the  pages  of  books  or  from  the  pulpit.  There 
is  libtle  doubt  that  public  opinion  and  social  pressure  have  kept  women 
limited,  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  theology,  to  some  sort  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  would  be  acceptable  to  their  contemporaries. 

This  handicap  of  social  status,  however,  has  not  kept  them  from 
being  heard  when  the  Spirit  of  God  entrusted  them  with  a  message.  In 
primitive  religions  and  mystery  cults^  it  was  considered  among  many  peoples 
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that  priestesses  were  the  appropriate  persons  to  deliver  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  the  gods,  perhaps  because  man  recalled  his  dependence  as  a  child 
on  his  mother  for  advice,  guidance  and  discipline.  The  reason  is  obscure 
but  the  fact  stands  out  that  early  peoples  did  not  consider  it  unseemly 
or  irreverent  to  leave  the  large  proportion  of  their  public  religious 
observances  to  the  women  and  girls.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  accepted 
as  quite  normal,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  might  come  upon  a  woman  or 
a  man  and  thereby  impart  authority  in  the  tribal  councils.  Women  judges 
and  prophetesses  caused  no  surprise  to  the  writers  of  Hebrew  histoiy,  and 
that  written  in  a  religious  frame  work’. 

Lacking  public  opportunities  for  utterance,  the  home  has  always  been 
a  place  where  women  of  deep  spiritual  insight  have  influenced  the  thinking 
and  activity  of  great  men.  The  examples  of  religious  mothers  and  wives 
with  keen  intellectual  ability  and  rich,  warm  devotion  to  God*  s  will  for 
their  families,  are  scattered  like  bright  jewels  through  the  pages  of  the 
world1  s  history.  The  problem  has  been  to  choose  from  so  many,  one  or  two 
whose  particular  abilities,  strong  faith,  and  steadfastness  of  belief  have 
raised  them  above  their  sisters.  They  stand  out  in  every  era  and  we  will 
deal  with  them  in  the  context  of  their  own  times.  The  strength  of  rel¬ 
igious  belief,  the  unshakable  conviction  about  some  specific  idea  in 
theology,  has  characterized  the  religious  practices  of  particular  ages. 
Inhere  men  were  numbered  as  martyrs,  women  too  have  not  been  lacking,  and 
whatever  we  in  modem  times  may  have  to  say  about  what  looks  like  fanat¬ 
icism,  in  a  survey  of  this  sort,  the  influence  on  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  people,  of  the  example  set  by  the  martyrs  to  our  faith,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
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In  tlie  realm  of  poetry,  the  greatest  contribution  of  women  has 
probably  been  made  through  hymn-writing.  Many  deeply  religious  women, 
socially  unable  to  take  their  place  as  spokesmen  for  God  in  the  pulpit,  , 
have  turned  to  poetry  to  express  the  message  within  their  hearts.  While 
some  of  this  religious  poetry  is  as  abstruse  and  difficult  to  understand 
as  anything  men  have  ever  written, there  is  nevertheless  a  wealth  of 
metrical  verse,  which  put  to  music,  has  made  it  possible  for  millions  of 
people,  not  only  to  praise  God  worthily  in  song,  but  also  to  understand 
Him  better  through  the  compelling  power  of  faith  expressed  in  memorable 
and  moving  lyrical  form. 

Missionaries  and  social  reform  workers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  centuries  have  added  greatly  to  the  prestige  of  women  in  the  task 
of  interpreting  God1  s  will  for  mankind.  The  gospel  preached  and  interp¬ 
reted  by  women  at  home  and  abroad,  was  perhaps  the  first  step  in  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  public  recognition  that  there  is  a  place  for  women  in  modem  times 
in  the  field  of  theology.  Such  women  had  to  be  trained  and  as  they  took 
their  places  beside  men  in  theological  classes  and  practical  preparation 
for  the  missionary  task,  it  soon  became  evident  that  not  all  the  thinkers 
were  on  the  men1  s  side  of  the  classroom.  Our  women  missionaries  in  the 
last  hundred  years  of  church  expansion  abroad  and  in  the  unsettled  areas 
of  our  own  country,  have  staunchly  held  up  their  end  of  the  tremendous 
load  both  in  pioneer  missionary  enterprise  and  in  interpreting  the  new 
trends  in  missionary  education  and  organization,  in  a  world  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  social,  economic  and  political  upheaval  of  underprivileged 
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Such  a  study  as  this  too  must  needs  at  this  point  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  theological  thinking  and  Biblical  interpretation 
of  Christian  truths  have  resulted  in  our  time  in  a  great  diversity  of 
beliefs  and  a  great  variety  of  churches  and  sects.  In  looking  for  a 
chance  to  prove  that  if  women  had  been  allowed  to  guide  the  thinking 
through  the  centuries  since  Christ*  s  gospel  was  first  preached  there 
would  have  been  less  division  in  the  church,  the  results  of  research 
only  go  to  prove  that  woman*  s  mind  as  man*  s,  has  on  occasion  felt  itself 
compelled  to  break  with  tradition  and  orthodoxy,  so  we  find  women  leaders 
as  founders  and  promoters  of  new  systems  of  thought.  Because  of  woman’s 
natural  tendency  to  a  meticulous  care  for  organizational  detail,  and  the 
very  contagious  enthusiasm  of  a  woman  fired  with  belief  in  a  w cause®, 
some  of  these  sects  have  met  with  a  tremendous  response  and  exert  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are  affected  by  them. 

Conversely,  as  there  are  men  who  prayerfully  and  reasonably,  devote 
their  whole  energies  to  teaching,  preaching  and  writing,  to  support  the 
orthodox  and  traditional  core  of  Christian  truth,  whether  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  stream  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  Protestant  group,  so  there 
have  been  and  are  outstanding  women  whose  influence  has  reached  enormous 
proportions,  and  their  lives  and  thoughts  are  an  inspiration  to  anyone 
whom  they  have  touched. 

Women’s  place  alongside  mm  as  theological  thinkers  is  by  no  means 
secure  even  in  our  day,  when  theoretically,  womoi  claim  equal  rights  with 
men  in  most  fields.  This  is  largely  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the 
education  of  both  men  and  women  has  been  directed  for  too  long  by  men  alone. 
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It  has  so  coloured  women*  s  thinking  as  well  as  men*  s  that  many  women 
themselves  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  themselves  as  partners  of 
men  even  in  secular  affairs,  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  theological 
thought.  This  is  probably  the  largest  stumbling-block  in  achieving 
equality  of  recognition  that  women  have  to  overcome. 

Now  as  we  proceed  to  a  study  of  a  few  of  the  individuals  who  made 
their  contributions,  we  shall  try  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  looking  for 
evidences  that  women  are  capable  of  doing  and  communicating  God*  s  will. 

We  shall  look  for  evidence  that  they  did  exert  an  influence  on  their 
fellow  beings,  and  that  the  message  they  brought  from  God  came  out  of 
their  sincere  conviction  that  God  had  laid  His  finger  upon  them. 
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Chapter  Two 
Old  Testament  Period 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord . n 

From  the  earliest  Hebrew  records  until  New  Testament  times  the 
Bible  is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  God,  Jahweh 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  comprehension  came  to  men  as  God  revealed  Him¬ 
self  through  historical  events  and  to  certain  people  who  seemed  to  have  a 
special  ability  to  interpret  Him.  The  interpreter  or  prophet  was  one 
who  stood  before  God,  who  spoke  for  God  to  the  people.  He  was  more  than 
this,  for  he  spoke  to  the  people  too,  before  God  in  times  of  crisis;  often 
as  it  turned  out  he  was  their  deliverer  as  well,  but  not  always.  Sometimes 
he  was  but  the  voice  through  which  Jahweh  spoke  and  guided  His  people, 
and  sometimes  he  was  the  voice  of  God  raised  in  rebuke  to  a  sinning  nation. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  story  of  God.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  Book, 
but  His  story  is  told  through  the  stories  of  men  and  women  whom  He  was 
able  to  use  as  His  instruments  to  shape  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
writers  or  editors  of  these  stories,  therefore,  have  woven  them  into  a 
fairly  rigid  pattern,  a  religious  framework,  as  it  were,  designed  to 
emphasize  the  lessons  of  universal  truth  they  wished  to  teach.  The  main 
theme  Yvhich  these  teachers  wished  to  stress  to  their  readers  and  to  their 
congregations  was  repeated  time  after  time  in  introduction  and  conclusion 
to  very  ancient  stories  in  the  folklore  and  tradition  of  their  ancestors. 
The  theme  ran  something  like  this:  Jahweh  had  chosen  Abraham  to  be  His 
special  friend  on  earth  and  had  promised  great  things  for  his  family. 

He  renewed  His  promises  to  Moses.  This  however  involved  a  convenant  rela- 
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t  ion  ship.  He,  Jahweh,  would  protect  and  prosper  this  beloved  people, 
but  they  in  turn  must  accept  His  way  of  life-righteousness,  justice, 
holiness  and  the  worship  of  one  god,  Jahweh  alone.  In  other  words  they 
must  reflect  His  image,  and  acknowledge  in  their  lives  His  sovereignty 
and  supremacy  in  all  things.  When  the  people  of  God  lived  this  way  they 
prospered  and  had  peace;  when  they  were  tempted  away  from  it  by  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  prosperity  or  the  idol  worship  of  surrounding  nations,  disaster 
and  calamity  came  upon  them  in  the  form  of  bondage  to  foreign  rulers, 
or  fearful  wars  and  devastations.  When  they  were  humbled  by  adversity 
and  called  on  their  Lord  for  help,  He  always  answered  by  raising  up  a 
charismatic  leader,  someone  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  God,  who  was  able 
to  direct  them  and  guide  them  again  to  a  position  of  security. 

The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  mostly  tell  the  stories  of  men  who 
came  to  this  position  of  leadership  of  God?  s  people  in  their  times  of 
great  need,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  expanding  knowledge  of  God,  and 
to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  God  and 
Man:  Moses,  Joshua,  Gideon,  David,  Elijah,  Jo si ah,  Maccabeus,  etc.  God 
was  always  able  to  find  someone  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  part  for  this  study  is  that  where  He  needed  them,  there  were  always 
women  too,  through  whom  He  could  work  out  His  holy  ways  for  the  salvation 
of  His  people. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  these  women  are 
brought  into  the  total  picture  of  the  life  of  the  nation  is  the  casual 
mention  of  them,  the  natural  description  of  the  role  they  played  as 
important  people  in  their  community,  -  as  if  it  caused  no  surprise  to 
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writers  or  readers.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  our  modern  histories 
of  outstanding  women,  in  which  great  wonder,  even  verging  on  consternation, 
is  expressed  over  the  exploits  of  feminine  leadership.  Some  have  even 
tried  to  make  a  man  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  because  of  her  strong-mindedness, 
and  religious  and  political  acumen.  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  explained  in 
many  terms  but  always  more  or  less  as  a  freak  of  womanhood.  Only  in  the 
Old  Testament  do  we  find  this  casual  acceptance  of  woman®  s  responsibility 
to  God  when  and  if  He  calls  upon  her  to  act  for  Him.  One  wonders  at  this*. 
Was  it  perhaps  because  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  women  inter¬ 
preting  God® s  will  to  their  fellow-men? 

The  story  of  Miriam  is  probably  the  earliest  one,  or  rather  the 
first  one  in  the  Bible  as  we  have  it,  that  may  give  a  clue  to  where  women 
fitted  in,  in  the  relationship  of  man  to  God,  and  God  to  man.  How  much 
is  legend,  how  much  is  history  is  ever  a  puzzle  when  one  has  to  deal  with 
these  very  ancient  records.  The  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  the  recorders  found  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  idea  that  God  could 
work  out  His  purposes  through  a  woman,  and  that  He  could  apparently  con¬ 
tinue  to  deal  with  her  directly  and  maintain  her  position  of  importance 
in  the  community.  Let  us  then  take  a  look  at  the  story  of  Miriam  as  we 
have  it  in  the  Bible. 

An  order  of  an  Egyptian  Pharoah,  disturbed  at  the  growing  strength 
of  a  slave  group  within  his  borders,  decreed  that  all  male  babies  of  the 
Hebrews  should  be  thrown  away  into  the  Nile.  One  can  picture  the  heart¬ 
break  of  mothers  and  the  protests  of  sisters  at  the  thought  of  this  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  dearly  loved  and  cherished  little  new  brothers.  One  such 
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family  at  least,  that  of  Amram,  a  son  of  Levi,  could  not  bear  to  carry 
out  the  awful  deed*  Jochebed,  the  mother,  and  Miriam  the  older  sister 
planned  and  speculated  for  weeks  ahead  on  how  to  save  the  little  innocent 
new-comer*  Miriam,  the  keen  observant  little  slave  girl  had  many  times 
watched  with  interest  and  excitement  as  a  beautiful  Egyptian  Princess 
with  her  maidens  came  to  bathe  in  a  secluded  backwater  of  the  Nile  river. 
Perhaps  she  had  overheard  snatches  of  conversations  among  the  servants 
and  understood  something  of  the  character  of  the  childless  Princess  who 
watched  with  envy  while  slave-babies,  excess  population,  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed*  At  any  rate  a  plan  of  rescue  was  conceived,  a  wicker  basket 
prepared  and  made  water-proof  with  pitch  ana  bitumen,  the  lovely  little 
babe  placed  therein,  and  the  sister  Miriam  left  watching  the  basket  to 
see  that  nothing  harmed  the  little  brother  as  he  lay  floating  in  his  small 
ark* 

The  details  of  the  story  as  they  became  the  treasured  tradition  of 
generations  to  come,  ere  well-known.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  the  quick, 
intuitive  mind  of  the  young  girl  Miriam,  seized  on  the  propitious  moment. 
She  approached  the  Princess  as  she  stood  entranced  with  the  idea  that  here 
at  last  was  a  little  babe  just  for  her,  a  gift  of  the  sacred  River  Nile 
and  therefore  not  to  be  refused,  yet  puzzled  too  as  to  how  she  could  manage 
to  care  for  the  wee  fellow,  who  perhaps  was  already  whimpering  for  his 
mother*  s  milk.  Miriam,  as  if  happening  along  by  accident,  offered  to  find 
a  wet-nurse  for  him.  The  Princess  gladly  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  the 
baby  was  of  course  handed  back  to  his  mother  for  infant  care. 

We  cannot  tell  how  long  the  child  Moses  was  left  in  the  charge  of  his 
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own  mother,  but  we  can  be  pretty  certain  that  the  sister  Miriam  shared 
a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  his  early  training.  The  older 
brother,  Aaron,  too,  must  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  impress¬ 
ionable  little  boy,  for  in  later  times,  after  many  years  of  Egyptian 
training  at  Pharoah*  s  court  and  in  the  palace  home  of  the  Princess,  his 
foster-mother,  Moses  seems  to  have  chosen  his  sister  Miriam  and  his 
brother  Aaron  to  be  his  chief  helpers  and  advisers  in  the  ordering  and 
government  of  the  people  he  led  away  from  their  hated  bondage,  into  a 
new  and  bewildering  world  of  doubtful  freedom  fraught  with  hardship. 

The  next  time  we  see  Miriam,  she  is  described  as  a  prophetess, 
that  is,  a  woman  who  in  fleshes  of  inspiration  or  in  meaningful  visions, 
received  messages  from  God  and  interpreted  them  to  the  people.  The 
promise  of  her  girlish  keenness  and  foresight  is  fulfilled  in  the  res¬ 
pected  and  revered  woman  as  she  takes  her  place  of  authority  beside  her 
inspired  brother,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  God  himself.  Her  ability 
to  plan  and  organize  is  reflected  also  in  the  place  she  apparently  held 
as  leader  of  the  ritual  dancing,  the  primitive  and  natural  method  of 
expressing  gratitude  and  rejoicing  before  their  god.  After  the  miraculous 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  "Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron, 
took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  dancing. 

And  Miriam  sang  to  them: 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  He  has  triumphed  gloriously; 
the  horse  and  his  rider  he  has  thrown  into  the  sea.»'^ 


1  Exodus  15:  20,  21 
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Scholarship  claims  that  this  fragment  of  a  thanksgiving  song  is 
older  than  the  one  attributed  to  Moses,  which  is  an  obvious  elaboration 
of  Miriam's  song  by  a  later  writer. * 

It  is  the  woman,  Miriam,  who  interprets  in  song,  the  wonderful 
historical  event  of  the  escape,  as  an  act  of  Jahweh.  Let  us  keep  this 
in  mind  as  we  look  at  the  next  reference  to  her.^ 

There  has  been  a  change  in  relationships.  With  increasing  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  civil  government  of  a  wandering  and  dissatisfied  people, 
Moses  has  found  that  being  spokesman  for  God,  judge  of  private  disputes, 
law-giver,  end  military  leader  is  too  great  a  burden,  and  has  delegated 
some  of  his  tasks,  and  with  them  some  of  his  power  and  authority  to  other 
people.  He  has  the  assurance  that  God  approves  of  this  administrative 
policy,  and  that  God*  s  spirit  can  work  through  others  as  well  ss  himself. 
The  arrangement  is  made;  some  are  appointed  judges,  some  military  leaders, 
seme  priests.  Miriam  evidently  retained  her  position  as  priestess  and 
prophetess  and  continued  to  feel  that  God  spoke  to  and  through  her.  The 
story  is  scanty  here,  end  obviously  told  to  aggrandize  Moses  as  the 
representative  of  God  on  earth.  Something  had  happened  which  had  caused 
an  estrangement  between  the  brother  and  sister,  so  closely  associated 
since  childhood.  Aaron  is  somehow  involved  too,  though  not  very  clearly 
does  the  Biblical  record  explain  how.  What  we  do  know  is  that  it  is  the 
sister  Miriam,  the  woman,  who  dares  speak  out  and  voice  her  deep  hurt. 

2  B.  W.  Anderson,  Understanding  the  Old  Testament,  p.  49. 

Fleming  James,  Personalities  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  20-21. 
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Had  Moses  perhaps  become  too  despotic?  The  writer  hastens  to  assure  us 
that  Moses  was  the  meekest  of  all  men  on  earth.  It  doesn’t  seem  true 
to  his  character  as  we  know  him.  let  we  must  not  forget  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  court,  where  Pharoah  spoke 
as  a  god,  and  therefore  could  do  no  wrong*.  Had  Moses  perchance  taken  on 
something  of  the  aura  of  an  Egyptian  ruler?  Was  Miriam  jealous?  And  if 
so,  of  whom?  Her  first  complaint  is  an  objection  to  the  Cushite  woman 
whom  Moses  had  taken  as  wife.  Was  Miriam  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  a 
new-comer  in  the  close,  intimate  life  of  the  two  brothers  and  sister? 

Or  more  likely  was  the  Cushite  woman  jealous  of  the  power  Miriam  held  as 
prophetess,  and  was  she  making  trouble  between  Moses  and  Miriam  and  Aaron? 
We  have  no  answers  -  we  can  only  use  our  imagination,  but  the  net  result 
of  the  quarrel  was  that  Miriam  finally  challenged  Moses  as  to  whether  it 
was  not  true  that  God  had  spoken  through  herself  and  Aaron,  and  not  only 
by  Moses. 

The  course  of  the  story  leads  us  to  a  strange  picture  of  the  man 
Moses  as  he  faces  the  charge  of  his  sister.  He  does  not  deny  her  place 
and  her  authority  as  a  prophetess.  He  knows  that  God  has  used  her,  but 
humble  as  Moses  has  always  been  when  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  he 
derives  his  sense  of  authority  and  leadership  from  the  peculiarly  intimate 
relationship  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  with  God,  an  intimacy  ?diich  he 
cannot  admit  to  be  possible  for  any  other  prophet.  So  strong  is  his  con¬ 
viction  on  this  point,  that  he  feels  that  God  is  defending  his  position 
and  punishing  Miriam  for  her  impertinence.  Miriam  is  a  sick  woman, 
physically,  and  mentally,  and  spiritually.  She  is  worried  over  her 
brother’s  domestic  relationships.  She  is  worried  over  his  assuming 
almost  god-like  powers.  She  feels  perhaps  that  after  years  of  big-sisterly 
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oversight,  she  has  now  been  pushed  back  into  a  second  rate  place  and  she 
resents  it.  Besides  this  she  has  contracted  some  frightening  disease, 
perhaps  even  leprosy.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  into  isolation, 
while  the  superstitious  Aaron  prays  to  Moses  to  relent  and  not  punish 
his  sister  in  this  terrible  way.  Moses,  with  more  e&lmness,  prays  to 
God  that  this  may  pass  from  her,  and  waits  to  see  what  will  happen.  The 
anxiety  caused  by  the  very  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  the  sister  seems 
to  have  healed  the  quarrel.  She  is  sent  outside  the  encampment  in  a 
private  tent  for  a  week,  as  a  safety  precaution,  in  case  the  disease  is 
the  much-dreaded  killing  type  of  leprosy  so  prevalent  in  primitive  civ¬ 
ilizations.  The  whole  march  of  the  tribes  is  halted  and  all  the  people 
wait  for  Miriam  to  get  better.  The  story  gives  no  further  elaboration 
or  explanation.  We  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  somehow  Miriam  did 
overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  talking  to  her  brother.  She  perhaps 
said  more  than  was  remembered,  since  what  was  recorded  was  that  she  did 
get  better,  that  God  was  conciliated  for  the  offence  to  his  special  repre¬ 
sentative,  Moses,  and  that  Miriam  was  restored  to  her  place  of  importance 
in  the  family.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  Cushite  woman,  nor  of  any  further 
difference  of  opinion  with  Moses.  There  is  no  indication  that  her  position 
among  the  people  as  a  prophetess  was  threatened.  Moses  had  admitted  it, 
so  that  place  at  least  was  secure. 

The  last  mention  of  Miriam  is  an  honourable  one.  In  the  migrations 
of  Moses  and  his  followers  they  had  to  stop  at  Kedesh,  because  Miriam  was 
ill.  This  time  there  was  no  recovery.  She  died  and  was  buried  there. 

As  little  as  we  know  about  Miriam,  we  do  have  preserved  in  the  trad¬ 
itions  of  the  Hebrews  these  significant  bits  of  information.  Here  was  a 
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woman,  active,  keen-minded,  reliable,  and  quick-witted  in  her  girlhood; 
inspired,  creative,  respected,  followed  as  priestess  and  prophetess  in 
her  maturer  years;  capable  of  taking  a  stand  alone  in  later  years  to 
preserve  her  place  in  God’ s  councils,  and  finally  living  to  a  good  old 
age,  honoured  and  respected  by  her  people. 

As  we  move  along  in  this  early  histoiy  of  Israel  we  do  not  find  the 
picture  much  changed.  This  chosen  people,  struggling  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  new  land  of  Canaan,  time  and  again  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  He  sold  them  into  war  and  slavery.  They  were  a  people 
who,  all  through  their  history,  longed  for  a  home-land  where  they  might 
live  with  their  families  in  peace  and  prosperity.  let  only  in  the  periods 
of  oppression  and  insecurity  did  they  rise  to  heights  of  achievement. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Moabites  Ehud  was  able  to  maintain  a  more 
or  less  stable  condition  of  the  tribes  for  ei^ity  years.^  But  these 
years  marked  an  easy  slipping  of  the  Israelite  communities  into  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Canaanite  population  around  them.  There  was  no  cut-and-dried 
victory  of  the  people  of  Jahweh  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  promised  land. 
These  latter  had  a  civilization  which  archaeology  has  dated  back  as  far 
as  3000  B.C.^  Strong  fortress  cities  under  independent  Kings  dotted  the 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  of  Palestine.  Commerce  and  caravan  trade  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  had  kept  the  highways  busy  for  centuries. 
Coastal  cities,  peopled  mainly  by  invasions  of  Aegean  peoples,  now  for 
the  most  part  paid  tribute  to  Egypt  to  assure  themselves  of  protection 

^  Judges  30:30. 

^  Westminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the  Bible,  p.  33>  ff* 
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and  the  prosperity  which  protection  fostered.  The  east  and  north  borders 
of  Palestine  were  wide  open  to  invasions  from  the  north  and  there  was 
still  great  movement  among  the  Israelite  tribes  themselves.  The  last- 
named  were  confined  mainly  at  first  to  the  unpopulated  hill  districts  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  moved  from  one  place  to  another  as  they  sought 
pasture  for  their  flocks  and  greater  safety  for  themselves  from  enemy 
attacks.  They  fought  guerilla  wars  with  the  natives  of  the  land,  and 
preyed  upon  each  other. ^ 

In  the  days  of  Sham  gar,  son  of  An  at,  a  very  unsettled  condition 

7 

prevailed  in  the  land,  and  each  tribe  was  more  or  less  a  law  unto  itself. 1 
But  the  power  of  Jab  in.  King  of  Canaan,  was  at  its  height  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Country,  centred  in  Hazor,  the  capital  city  of  Lebanon.  His 
best-known  general,  probably  a  King  in  his  own  right,  Si  sera,  was  in 
charge  of  a  large  army.  He  had  a  terrifying  host  equipped  with  heavy, 
new  iron  weapons,  and  moving  with  some  nine  hundred  chariots.  This  was  a 
new  kind  of  warfare,  to  be  faced  by  a  semi-nomadic,  semi-agricultural  folk, 
poorly  equipped  and  having  no  ambitions  for  world  conquest. 

Tear  after  year  Sisera  invaded  the  valleys  of  Palestine  from  his 
stronghold  on  the  borders  of  Lebanon*  Year  after  year  he  despoiled  the 
villages  of  crops  and  herds,  and  carried  off  their  maidens  into  slavery. 

For  twenty  years  the  scattered  and  disorganized  tribes  were  incompetent  to 
defend  themselves.  Terror  and  anarchy  prevailed.  Trade  caravans  from  Tyre 

^  Book  of  Judges. 

^  Judges  5:  6-8. 
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on  the  coast,  through  the  Jordan  Valley  ceased;  travellers  were  afraid 
to  venture  out  on  the  main  highways,  for  fear  of  meeting  roving  bands  of 
soldiers  from  the  invading  armies  of  Si sera.  No  man  among  these  northern 
tribes  dared  to  raise  his  head  as  a  leader  against  these  merciless  on¬ 
slaughts  for  fear  of  himself  being  picked  out  for  reprisal  and  his  whole 
village  for  extermination. 

South  of  the  harassed  tribes  there  lived  a  woman  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim.,  whose  soul  was  outraged  by  the  reports  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppression  of  the  folk  to  the  north  whom  she  looked  upon  as  kinfolk.  The 
King  James  translation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  tells  us  that  she  was  a 
married  woman,  wife  of  one  Lapidoth,  about  whom  we  know  nothing.  However 
scholarship  points  out  that  her  own  name  Deborah,  a  bee,  was  the  Egyptian 
symbol  for  regal  power,  and  also  a  Greek  name  applied  to  poets,  and  those 
peculiarly  chaste,  especially  the  priestesses  of  Delphi,  Cybele  and  Artemis. 
The  word  lapidoth  may  be  translated  from  the  Hebrew  as  "lightenings”.  It 
might  well  be  that  this  word  refers  not  to  a  husband  at  all,  but  to  the 
voice  of  J ahweh  in  the  electric  storms  so  common  in  that  land  around 
Mount  Seir  (Sinai) .  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition  since  we 
know  that  Moses  too  received  his  messages  from  J  ahweh  the  storm-god  of 
Sinai.  The  Jewish  rabbis  are  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  this  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  word,  and  thus  to  elevate  Deborah*  s  position  as  a 
prophetess  to  almost  the  equal  of  Moses.  They  do  suggest  that  the  word 
also  means  lamps,  so  Deborah  may  have  been  one  who  tended  the  lamps  of 
the  Tabernacle.0 

®  Young,  Analytical.  Concordance.  Deborah. 
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However  we  interpret  the  one  qualifying  word  we  have  of  her, 
either  as  the  wife  of  an  inconspicuous  man,  or  the  receiver  of  God’s 
messages  from  the  Lightening  flashes  of  the  storms  around  the  sacred 
mount,  or  the  tender  of  sacred  lamps  in  devoted  and  priestly  service 
to  her  god  and  people,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  here  was 
a  woman,  who,  in  her  own  right  had  earned  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
not  only  her  own  community  but  of  many  of  the  other  tribes.  Her  fame 
as  a  judge  and  a  prophetess  had  spread  abroad,  so  that  her  name  was 
well-known  to  clans  to  the  west,  north  and  east  of  her.  The  name  of 
Deborah,  a  bee,  possibly  a  symbol  of  the  power  she  held  over  her  own 
people,  may  also  indicate  her  constant  interest  in  everything  that 
affected  the  Israelite  tribes  whether  far  or  near. 

Certainly  the  spirit  of  God  was  upon  her,  her  heart  burned  with 
loyalty  to  Jahweh,  who  had  revealed  himself  to  Moses,  who  had  made  a 
nation  out  of  the  scattered  tribes,  and  who  now  spoke  to  her  to  find 
them  a  way  out  of  the  morass  of  discouragement,  misery  and  defeat  in 
which  they  seemed  so  hopelessly  lost.  With  her  headquarters  near  the 
palm-tree  which  marked  the  grave  of  a  former  Deborah,  she  was  the 
virtual  authority  in  all  the  land.  Not  the  priests  of  the  tabernacle, 
nor  the  Sons  of  Aaron,  but  Deborah,  a  woman,  gave  laws  to  the  people, 
delivered  wise  and  inspired  judgments,  and  was  the  one  to  whom  the  people 
from  many  tribes  came  for  counselling  and  advice.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Judges,  in  the  prose  version  of  the  story,  we  are  led  to  believe  she 
was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  This  I  think  may  be  only  a 
geographic  reference,  since  in  chapter  five,  in  her  own  song,  she  indicates 
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that  the  Princes  of  Issacher  accompanied  her  when  she  moved  north  - 
a  suggestion  that  she  belonged  to  that  tribe. 

We  see  her  as  a  very  important  person,  grieving  over  the  apparent 
helplessness  of  the  northern  tribes  to  assert  themselves  and  drive  out 
the  enemy.  She  saw  the  empty  highways,  the  uncultivated  fields  of  the 
terror-stricken  farmers,  the  deserted  market-places  where  the  caravans 
were  once  wont  to  display  their  wares.  She  knew  about  the  unarmed,  dis¬ 
united  tribes,  and  the  great  new  iron  weapons  and  chariots  of  the  marauders. 
She  too  felt  the  despair  and  utter  hopelessness  of  the  nlittle"  people 
of  God.  But  she  also  knew  God,  and  trusted  him  implicitly,  and  she 
could  not  sit  under  her  palm-tree  and  carry  on  in  her  home  precinct  as 
if  nothing  could  be  done  for  her  neighbours. 

The  word  of  God  came  to  her  in  her  strong  patriotic  feeling  for 
the  nation  of  Israel,  hardly  yet  formed,  but  bom  in  the  plans  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  The  word  of  God  came  to  her  in  the  courage  of  her  conviction 
that  God  had  a  job  for  her  to  do,  that  lie  was  calling  to  her  to  wake  up 
and  get  the  tribes  to  unite  under  one  leader,  and  He  would  show  them  how 
to  defeat  their  foe. 

Carefully,  the  woman  of  God  looked  around,  and  talked  with  visitors 
and  travellers.  Perhaps  she  sent  spies  and  messengers  out  to  find  out 
all  she  could  about  the  leadership  in  those  unhappy  and  despairing  towns 
of  the  northern  clans,  and  the  amount  of  defense  they  could  muster,  and 
the  condition  of  the  terrain  and  climate  between  them  and  their  enemies. 

It  was  a  discouraging  picture  she  arrived  at,  -  the  people  afraid  to  make 
a  move,  the  men  available  perhaps  forty  thousand  but  armed  only  with  pitiful 
primitive  weapons  that  had  no  chance  against  the  power  of  Sisera. 
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However,  guided  as  she  felt  herself  to  be  by  Jahweh  Himself,  she 
finally  picked  upon  Barak  of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  and  called  him  to  her. 
Evidently  no  one  thought  of  disputing  the  authority  of  Deborah,  for 
Barak  came  at  once.  Deborah  asks  him  in  some  scorn  if  none  have  thought 
of  Jahweh  as  their  champion,  their  commander.  The  inference  is  I  think 
that  these  people  of  the  north  have  forgotten  Jahweh,  and  must  now  rouse 
themselves  and  put  themselves  under  His  leadership  again  as  in  the  days 
of  Moses.  But  Barak  it  seems  has  more  faith  in  Deborah  herself  than  in 
Jahweh,  and  agrees  to  go  to  battle  only  if  Deborah  will  accompany  him. 

This  she  agrees  to  do  with  some  scorn  for  his  timidity,  prophesying  that 
he  will  certainly  receive  no  glory  for  the  victory  which  she  is  confident 
Jahweh  will  bring  about. 

Followed  by  the  Princes  and  volunteers  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim, 
Benjamin,  Zebulun,  Isaachar,  and  Naphtali,  like  an  ancient  Joan  of  Arc, 
she  sets  off  to  war*  with  her  general  Barak  and  such  forces  as  they  can 
assemble,  but  full  of  certainty  that  the  victory  will  be  theirs  because 
God  is  on  their  side. 

It  is  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  V,  that  the  note  of  bom 
leadership  rings  out.  The  victory  is  gained  and  belongs  to  Jahweh. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  trying  to  find  another  author  for  the  poem. 

This  woman  herself  is  the  most  logical  one  to  have  composed  the  triumphant 
song,  and  in  it  are  expressions  that  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  character  of 
anyone  but  a  woman  of  wide  sympathies.  Generously  she  allows  the  credit 
for  the  fine  edge  of  victory  to  go  to  Jael,  another  woman;  yet  diplomat¬ 
ically  she  praises  the  princes  and  leaders  of  the  tribes  who  answered  her 
call  (but  in  biting  words  she  rebukes  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gilead  -and 
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Dan  for  not  assisting) .  In  wonder  and  awe  she  describes  how  God  effected 
the  victory.  In  control  of  the  elements  of  nature,  her  God  brought  a 
storm  from  the  heavens  and  caused  the  armies  of  Sisera  to  be  lost  in  the 
flooding  torrent.  At  every  point  of  the  dramatic  story  Deborah  gives 
credit  to  God  -  she  makes  no  attempt  to  glorify  her  own  part  in  the  affair, 
yet  the  song  itself  is  so  full  of  vitality  and  exultation,  and  thankfulness, 
that  one  lias  a  vivid  picture  of  the  woman  herself.  She  brought  to  her 
people  a  refreshed  vision  of  God’s  nature,  His  concern  for  them.  His  power. 
His  nearness,  His  righteousness  and  justice,  and  holiness.  His  oneness  - 
it  is  all  there  in  her  poem,  a  great  Interpretation  to  the  society  in 
which  she  lived.  She  herself  was  the  deliverer,  the  saviour,  God  needed 
for  His  people,  and  she  responded  to  His  call  most  nobly.  "And  the  land 
had  rest  for  forty  years." 

To  keep  the  continuity  from  the  pages  of  antiquity  on  through  the 
ages  as  we  survey  the  field  of  women  in  religion,  I  would  mention  briefly 
two  more  from  the  Old  Testament,  -  two  more  accepted  lightly  and  casually 
by  the  writers  as  though  it  were  the  expected  thing  that  God  should  speak 
through  women  if  He  chose  so  to  do;  and  He  did  so  choose. 

Four  miles  south  of  Mount  Taber,  where  the  tribe  of  Isaachar  was 
settled,  there  was  a  city  called  Endor,  or  in  the  Hebrew  %  rf  >  y  , 
translated  the  fountain  of  the  ^ircle,  perhaps  a  stone-walled  well,  a 
water  oracle.  In  the  time  of  Saul,  when  he  had  tried  in  every  possible 
legal  way, ^  to  communicate  with  God,  in  order  to  coax  Him  to  be  on  His 
side  in  the  battle  against  the  Philistines,  we  are  told  that  he  asked  his 
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men  to  find  him  a  woman,  a  medium,  that  he  might  go  to  her  and  inquire 
of  her.  Now  Saul  himself  had  forbidden  the  practices  of  soothsaying, 
prophesying,  magic  and  all  forms  of  necromancy,  except  to  those  bands 
of  more  or  less  professional  prophets  attached  to  the  shrine  at  Ramah, 
and  with  whom  Saul  himself  on  occasion  had  identified  himself. 

But  now  he  was  desperate  and  felt  as  if  God  had  turned  his  face 
away  from  him  altogether.  He  thought  if  only  he  conaM  talk  with  the 
spirit  of  Samuel,  that  Samuel  could  bring  God  back  to  him.  So  in  his 
despair  he  turned  to  a  woman  through  whom  he  hoped  somehow  to  make 
himself  right  with  God  again.  Illegal  as  it  was  and  distasteful  as  it 
must  have  been  to  relay  the  sad  message  she  received,  this  woman 
courageously  told  the  King  what  she  had  tot  for  him  it  was  too  late 
already  to  change  the  paths  of  destiny.  The  shock  of  disappointed 
hope  was  too  great  for  the  wretched  King,  badly  weakened  by  fasting, 
anxiety  and  continual  mental  disturbances.  He  fell  to  the  floor  in 
a  fainting  spell.  The  kindly,  keen-witted  woman  realized  at  once  what 
was  the  main  difficulty  at  the  moment.  She  prepared  him  a  tasty  meal 
and  encouraged  him  to  renew  his  strength  by  eating. 

We  cannot  condone  the  practice  of  trying  to  force  a  revelation  of 
Godfs  will  by  magic  or  divination,  or  spiritualism,  but  in  this  story 
again  we  have  an  evidence  of  God*  s  ?dllingness  to  use  a  woman  as  his 
spokesman.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  us  and  provocative  of 
thought  that  although  the  woman  apparently  practised  an  art  condemned 
by  the  religious  and  political  parties  of  her  day,  her  character  of 
womanliness,  kindness,  generosity  and  quick  insight  made  her  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  God  could  use,  even  in  the  sad  message  He  wished  to  deliver. 

The  other  woman  lived  some  four  hundred  years  later.  The  influence 
she  exerted  therefore  comes  more  into  the  realm  of  historical  fact. 
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During  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh  and  the  short  one  of  his  son 
Amon,  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  II  Kings  tells  us  thab  these  two  Kings 
forgot  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  traditions  of  righteousness  that 
should  have  belonged  to  the  people  of  Jahweh.  They  worshipped  idols, 
and  built  shrines  to  Baal  on  all  the  hills  of  Israel,  and  put.  altars 
to  foreign  gods  right  in  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  Manasseh  had  offered 
human  sacrifice,  even  one  of  his  own  sons,  and  had  renewed  the  forbidden 
practices  of  augury  and  witchery.  He  was  a  very  evil  King  in  the  sight 
of  G0d,  and  his  son  Amon  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Finally  there  came 
the  time  when  the  people  of  the  land,  roused  by  revolting  priests,  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  The  young  King  Amon,  only  twenty -four  years  of  age, 
was  assassinated,  and  his  little  son  Josiah  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead. 

” Josiah  was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  and  he  reigned 
thirty-one  years  in  Jerusalem. ...  .He  did  what  was  right  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David,  his  father  and  he  did 
not  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left 

One  wonders  how  a  little  lad  of  eight  years  could  adhere  so  rigidly 
to  the  path  of  duty.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  the  nearness  of  a 
strong  and  devoted  woman.  His  mother?  Maybe*.  His  nurse?  Maybe9.  More 
likely  in  the  light  of  later  development  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
prophetess  Huldah  which  was  felt  at  every  important  tuna  of  his  life. 

The  fact  that  when  he  wished  to  enquire  of  Jahweh,  his  scribe  and  priest 
went  naturally  to  Huldah,  implies  that  the  King  and  his  court  recognized 
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her  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Jahweh  in  Jerusalem.  It  looks  as  though  he 
relied  on  her  authority  and  good  intentions  as  a  matter  of  course.  One 
wonders  if  maybe  the  little  boy  King  in  his  training  for  his  responsib¬ 
ilities  may  not  have  been  schooled  by  the  wise  and  crafty  priestess  of 
the  Temple  for  a  time  when  great  religious  reforms  would  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Her  name  in  Hebrew,  the  weasel,  is  very  suggestive  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  womanly  wisdom  or  priestly  efficiency  in  the  Temple,  or 
momentarily  inspired  words  of  God.  It  suggests  statesmanship,  planning, 
diplomacy,  perhaps  political  trickery  if  it  seemed  desirable.  She  was 
a  power  behind  the  throne,  a  bulwark  of  strength  behind  the  priesthood, 
and  an  influence  for  great  good  in  the  life  of  a  King. 

Josiah  was  determined  to  he  a  good  King  and  from  the  time  he  was 
about  sixteen^  he  had  shown  signs  of  great  piety.  Finally  not  satisfied 
with  concentrating  on  his  own  personal  life  of  piety,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  He  began  to  purge  the  country 
of  the  altars  to  false  gods  set  up  by  his  father  and  grandfather.  He 
saw  the  wickedness  of  the  Temple  worship  with  its  sex  cults  and  hollow 
mockery  of  true  worship,  but  he  was  not  too  sure  how  he  ought  to  proceed 
in  his  reforms,  or  where  to  start.  Now  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  plan , 
conceived  no  one  knows  how  long  before,  a  plan  to  restore  the  worship  of 
Jahweh  in  its  pure  simplicity,  with  a  code  of  laws  to  follow  that  would 
keep  every  man  from  stumbling  because  of  ignorance.  A  book  was  "found11 
in  the  walls  of  the  Temple. 

The  story  is  a  classic.  The  book  with  studied  casualness  was 
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passed  from  hand  to  hand,  by  priest  and  scribe  until  at  the  right 
moment  it  was  handed  to  the  King.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  it 
but  cautious  about  its  authenticity.  When  Huldah  was  consulted  and 
identified  the  book  as  Mosaic  Law,  the  young  King  immediately  set 
out,  in  penitence  for  his  nation,  to  right  the  wrongs  and  cleanse 
the  Temple,  and  complete  with  greater  zeal  than  ever  the  total  des¬ 
truction  of  idol  worship,  so  common  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah.  One 
again  suspects  the  prodding  of  a  group  of  priests  behind  the  feverish 
series  of  reforms  brought  about  by  Josiah.  But  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  was  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  with  her  masterly  oratory,  and 
directions  from  Jahweh  himself  "Thus  saith  the  Lord...",  the  badge  of 
authenticity  of  the  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Amos.  But  where 
they  apparently  wasted  their  words  on  deaf  ears,  Huldah Js  message  fell 
on  fertile  soil,  reforms  were  effected  end  the  cultic  Temple  worship  of 
Jahweh,  for  good  or  ill,  restored  to  a  state  of  strength  where  it  would 
never  again  be  completely  lost. 

The  authority  of  this  woman,  priestess  end  prophetess  end  royal 
adviser  was  unquestioned  among  the  other  priests  end  prophets  of  her 
time.  Josiah,  the  King  received  the  credit  for  all  the  reforms  of  his 
reign,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  it  was  the  w©man*  s  guiding  voice  from 
God  that  spurred  him  on  and  turned  the  Book  of  Laws  into  a  lifetime  of 
action  for  him.  So  the  pages  of  history  turn  on,  revealing  women  of 
great  devotion  and  ability  taking  their  place  beside  the  great  men  of 
the  Bible,  full  of  the  spirit  of  God  and  just  as  ready  to  fulfill  His 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


HEW  TESTAMENT  PERIOD 


Chapter  Three 
New  Testament  Period 
"Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord!’ 

No  student  of  Christian  Theology,  seeking  to  evaluate  the  influence 
of  women  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day,  and  as  we  see  it  through  the  pages  of  Church  History,  would  dare  to 
ignore  the  mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  Two  lines  of  influence  however 
must  be  recognized:  (l)  on  the  child  and  young  man  Jesus  Himself  and 
on  His  growing  idea  of  God  and  (2)  on  the  countless  Christian  believers 
in  the  centuries  since  He  was  bom,  who  have  found  in  the  life  and 
character  of  His  mother,  a  great  source  of  inspiration,  encouragement 
and  real  dedication. 

What  manner  of  woman  was  she,  this  young  Jewess  of  the  first 
century?  This  girl  who  mothered  the  child  who  would  become  the  great¬ 
est  power  for  good  the  world  has  ever  known?  Who  was  she?  Where  did 
she  live?  What  exactly  do  we  know  about  her?  These  are  the  tantalizing 
questions  that  present  themselves  to  our  minds  as  we  study  the  gospel 
records.  There  is  little  said  about  her  in  actual  words,  but  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  pictures  of  her,  such  as  they  are,  and  with  imagin¬ 
ation,  touched  with  reverence  and  sincerity,  try  to  glean  what  we  can 
in  order  to  see  this  mother  of  our  Lord. 

First  then,  where  do  we  get  any  picture  of  Mary?  The  gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mark  scarcely  mentions  her.  The  Gospel  of  John  shows  her  at  the 
Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  full  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  her  son 
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to  perform  any  miracle  if  He  so  wishes.  This  Gospel-writer  evidently 
took  it  for  granted  that  Mary,  as  mother  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  knew  of  His 
power  and  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  have  Him  take  charge  in  the 
embarrassing  situation  which  had  occurred  when  the  wine  was  found  to  be 
insufficient.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  writer  took  it  for 
granted  too  that  although  Jesus  did  not  really  want  to  perform  this 
miracle  He  acceded  to  the  wish  of  His  mother.  Was  this  the  early  Church 
speaking  as  it  was  already  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  Mary* s 
position,  or  was  it  the  tradition  of  the  disciples  who  knew  Jesus  that 
there  was  this  very  close  and  filial  relationship  between  Jesus  and  His 
mother?  This  last  seems  possible  in  the  only  other  mention  of  Jesus1 
mother  in  this  Gospel,  fhile  hanging  in  agony  on  the  cross  Jesus  re¬ 
members  His  mother.  Perhaps  He  sees  her  standing  hopelessly  watching 
Him  in  His  hour  of  pain  and  disgrace  and  grieves  for  her  grief.  He 
commends  her  to  His  closest  friend.  His  disciple  John,  and  bids  her  look 
upon  him  as  her  son  from  then  on.  Again  this  sense  of  filial  duty.  If 
such  a  Son  at  such  a  time  could  also  tell  John  to  look  on  Mary  as  his 
mother  so  ought  all  other  Christians  look  upon  her  with  filial  reverence, 
thus  does  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teach  all  its  children  to  look  to 
their  Holy  Mother  Mary  for  guidance  along  the  road  of  life  and  for  inter¬ 
cession  with  God  for  forgiveness  of  sins. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  we  find,  a  whole  cycle  of  stories 
centering  around  the  birth  of  Jesus,  putting  a  ^pot-light  on  the  expect¬ 
ant  mother.  Where  did  these  stories  come  from?  Some  have  guessed  at 
Greek  or  Persian  myths.  Some  have  said  Mary  told  them  long  years  after 
the  death  of  her  Son  to  Luke  as  he  painstakingly  tried  to  gather  material 
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to  complete  the  Gospel  he  had  received  from  Paul,  Some  even  hint  they 
may  have  been  fabricated  by  the  early  church  writers,  in  order  to  prove 
a  point  -  the  divinity  of  Jesus’.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  stories,  they 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  mystery  surrounding  the  person  of  Mary, 
and  a  developing  conviction  that  Mary  herself  was  supernatu rally  protected 
from  original  sin  from  the  moment  of  her  conception.  Outside  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  a  whole  literature  grew  up  about  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus. 
Whatever  we  think  of  these  stories  they  too  reveal  the  high  place  that 
Mary  held  in  the  hearts  of  first  century  Christians.  For  sober-minded, 
scientifically  thinking  modems  what  can  we  deduce  from  the  knowledge  we 
have,  about  the  mother  of  Jesus? 

The  white  houses  of  the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  century  before  Christ  was  bom,  were  clustered  among  the 
cypresses  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  that  faced  over  the  valley  along 
the  west  shore  of  the  sea.  of  Galilee.  It  was  a  quiet  town  to  live  in, 
in  some  way^  yet  busy  too,  for  it  was  not  far  from  the  highway,  along 
which  passed  the  motley  caravans,  plying  their  way  back  and  forth, 
bringing  wealth  and  culture  from  both  ends  of  the  known  world.  Galilee 
was  no  little  backwoods  section  of  a  remote  Roman  Province,  as  we  have 
sometimes  been  led  to  believe,  but  rather  the  interesting  Northern  part 
of  a  Kingdom,  whose  southern  end  lay  off  the  bea.ten  paths  of  travel  and 
retained  its  narrow  Judaistic  religion  and  culture,  while  here  in  the 
north  the  races  of  all  the  ancient  world  mingled  in  a  melting-pot  of 
racial  customs,  philosophies,  and  religions.  Here  Hellenism  had  made 

The  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,  attributed  to  St.  Matthew. 

The  Protevangelion,  attributed  to  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  attributed  by  some  to  Thomas, 
and  credited  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostum. 
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great  inroads  in  the  city  life  of  the  people.  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Jews  carried  on  their  business  and  religious  lives,  side  by 
side.  There  was  a  constant  intermingling  of  the  peoples  in  all  the  market¬ 
places  and  roads  of  the  country. 

In  Nazareth  in  those  far-off  days,  even  as  to-day,  there  was  only 
one  well.  The  women  took  their  water-pots  on  their  heads  then,  as  now, 
and  daily  found  their  way  to  it;  their  nationality  made  little  difference, 
all  had  to  drink  and  wash,  and  it  was  women*  s  work  to  draw  the  water  and 
see  that  the  homes  were  supplied  with  this  necessary  commodity.  So  here 
we  know  that  Mary  must  have  met  with  many  other  women  in  her  daily  duties 
as  a  daughter  in  her  father*  s  home  and  later  as  wife  of  one  of  the  city 
artisans.  We  can  imagine  the  thinking  of  this  young  girl  as  she  listened 
to  the  talk  at  the  well  and  perhaps  exchanged  ideas  with  girls  of  other 
nationalities.  Little  wonder  was  it,  that  in  a  later  year  her  son  could 
sit  calmly  on  the  stone  wall  of  another  well  and  talk  of  serious  matters 
with  a  woman  of  Samaria* 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  tells  us  too  that  Mary  belonged  to  a 
priestly  family.  In  an  early  gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Matthew,  and 
accepted  as  scripture  by  the  early  church  Fathers,  though  later  rejected 
for  inclusion  in  the  New  Testament  Canon,  the  child  Mary  was  said  to 
have  been  early  dedicated  to  the  Temple  cult,  to  be  brought  up  till  the 
age  of  fourteen  among  the  virgins  and  priestesses  in  the  Temple  at  Jerus¬ 
alem.  We  know  from  Biblical  records  that  there  were  such  women,  highly 

reverenced,  engaged  in  Temple  ministries.  One  such,  Anna,  figures  in  the 
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story  of  the  ritual  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  at  the  Temple. 
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If  it  is  possible  that  Mary  did  spend  some  of  her  childhood  years 
at  the  Temple,  it  would  account  in  a  large  degree  for  the  training  her 
son  Jesus  must  have  received  as  a  child  which  led  Him  to  hold  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord  in  such  love  and  veneration,  and  which  gave  Him  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  to  astonish  the  learned  Doctors  there.  His 
constant  quotations,  almost  as  part  of  His  every-day  vocabulary  are 
mostly  from  the  flowing  words  of  rhythm  and  poetry  which  were  espec¬ 
ially  suited  to  the  antiphonal  worship  services  of  the  Temple,  which 
his  mother  would  have  learned  by  memory  in  the  course  of  her  duties. 

What  a  background  for  the  human  life  of  our  Saviour  -  a  mother  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  pure  Judaistic  worship  of  One  God,  holy,  just, 
righteous,  demanding  an  absolute  love  and  obedience;  a  mother  trained  to 
the  service  of  that  God  in  complete  self-abnegation,  yet  living  when  at 
home  in  Nazareth,  in  a  world  of  mingling  races  and  every-day  common 
interests  with  folk  of  all  stations  in  life  and  all  kinds  of  cultural 
backgrounds;  a  mother  who  grew  up  in  a  period  of  Jewish  history  when 
every  maiden  of  marriageable  years,  no  doubt  cherished  the  secret  hope 
of  being  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  long-Xooked-for  Messiah  of  her 
race.  How  many  mothers  of  little  American  boys,  in  the  last  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  have  cherished  the  hope,  (and  that  not  too 
secretly  either)  that  their  boy  might  become  the  President  of  the  United 
States*.  So  Mary  with  her  keen  mind,  and  her  pure  soul  early  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  her  Lord,  would  be  an  obedient  recipient  of  any  idea 
that  her  child  was  to  be  the  Saviour  -  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 
be  it  unto  me  according  to  Thy  word." 
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Little  wonder  was  it  that  some  thirty-three  years  later,  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  her  Son  could  say  "...Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be 
done . " 

Perhaps  because  of  Temple  training,  perhaps  because  of  family 
warnings  not  to  talk  too  much  with  foreigners  at  the  well,  Mary  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  talkative  type  of  woman;  her  most  intimate 

thoughts,  and  the  wonder  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  infancy  and 

3 

childhood  of  her  boy  Jesus,  "she  pondered  in  her  heart",  we  are  told. 

All  that  we  really  have  about  her  and  her  boy,  are  largely  the  stories 
that  the  early  Church  was  able  to  collect,  but  which  were  accepted  as 
part  of  the  Gospel  story.  For  our  purposes  in  showing  Mary' s  influence 
in  theological  thinking,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  irreverent  in  suggesting 
that  the  very  theology  of  Jesus  Himself  must  have  been  strongly  influenced 
in  its  early  formation,  by  the  example  and.  training  He  received  from  the 
gentle,  obedient,  loving  and  clear-thinking  young  mother  of  Nazareth. 

As  to  Mary*  s  influence  in  the  development  of  Christian  Church  doctrine, 
indirect  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  there  can  be  no  question  at  all.  Commended 
to  the  beloved,  disciple  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  to  be  revered  and 
cared  for  as  his  own  mother,  the  first  disciples  including  James  and 
Jude,  brothers  or  cousins  of  Jesus,  kept  her  close  to  the  band  of  faith¬ 
ful  followers,  and  cherished  her  because  of  her  relationship  to  their  ford. 
Gradually  she  took  on  in  their  eyes  a  pre-eminence  all  her  own.  A  woman 
chosen  by  God  to  be  the  mother  of  His  divine  Son  must  have  qualifications 
far  greater  than  any  ordinary  mother.  She  must  have  been  purer  in  mind 
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and  body  than  human  thought  could  understand  to  be  considered  worthy  of 
such  a  divine  mission.  Many  Christians,  both  men  and  women,  in  the 
two  thousand  years  since  she  lived  on  earth  have  found  in  their  con¬ 
templation  of  her  virtues  and  character,  a  sense  of  communion  through 
her  with  their  crucified  and  resurrected  Saviour.  Because  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  intimate  relationship  with  her,  and  because  gradually  people 
came  to  the  conviction  that  she  must  have  intercessory  powers  with  her 
Son,  since  release  from  consciousness  of  guilt  followed  complete  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  to  her  in  prayer,  so  a  whole  new  theology  grew  up  in 
the  Church.  This  has  led  finally  to  a  most  remarkable  cult  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God. 
At  first  only  presumed  pure  and  undefiled  by  the  taint  of  original  sin 
which  ancient  doctrines  found  evidenced  in  the  act  of  human  conception, 
the  early  church  felt  its  way  slowly  to  a  belief  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  herself,  until  at  last  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Pius  IX,  speaking  from  St.  Peter1  s,  the  eighth  day  of  December,  1854? 
and  re-iterated  again  in  1954  by  Pope  Pius  HI,  Mary  was  declared  to 
have  been  immaculately  conceived,  and  a  dogmatic  Definition  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  contained  in  Encyclicals  for  those 
years. ^  Catholics  find  nothing  taken  away  from  their  worship  of  G0d, 

nor  from  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  Divine  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  their  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  or  even  by  the  appellation  of 
"Mother  of  God".  The  contrary  is  true  if  anything,  because  any  honour 
or  veneration  Y/hich  they  may  give  to  the  Heavenly  Mother  redounds  to  the 


4  The  Papal  En cyclicals  in  their  Historic  Context.  Anne  Fremantle. 
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glory  of  her  Divine  Son.^ 

Growth  in  Christ ian  character,  mercy,  compassion,  kindness,  love, 
endurance  under  hardship  and  pain,  devotion  to  great  causes,  all  are 
attributed  to  the  power  that  consecrated  souls  have  felt  they  received 
from  Maty,  eternally  and  universally  the  Mother  of  all  mankind. 

As  the  Church  spread  and  grew  in  numbers,  power,  and  prestige  the 
ideas  about  the  mother  of  Christ  grew  and  spread  and  developed  as  we 
have  indicated  into  a  dogmatic  doctrine.  But  as  is  inevitable  with 
great  personages,  many  legends  and  much  superstition  are  attached  to 
her  name.  Matthew  and  Luke  preserve  some  of  these  stories  and  I  suppose 
that  even  among  Protestants  it  is  the  story  of  Mary  and  her  little  babe 
and  the  wonders  attached  to  His  birth,  with  which  our  young  people  are 
most  conversant;  and  by  which,  of  all  the  stories  in  the  Bible,  they 
are  most  moved;  and  strange  to  relate,  upon  which  most  of  them  base 
their  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  after  ell  is  why 
these  stories  were  considered  integral  parts  of  two  of  the  Gospel 
stories.  The  early  Church  believed  firmly  in  the  possibility  of  mir¬ 
acles,  they  did  not  doubt  that  God  could  use  a  woman  in  this  miraculous 
way  to  fulfill  His  holy  purposes,  and  they  rejoiced  in  it  ana  told  and 
retold  the  treasured  story.  What  they  did  doubt  was  that  any  ordinary 
woman  could  be  the  mother  of  God.  So  the  Gospel  of  Mary  attributed  to 
St.  Matthew  and  included  as  authentic  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  pushed 
back  the  idea  of  the  miraculous  to  remove  the  taint  of  Sin  as  far  as 

5  The  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Magr.  Patrick  J.  O’Connor, 
Director,  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  Paul 
Vincent,  Dean  of  Dumbarton  College,  Washington,  D.C. 
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possible  from  Jesus.  We  must  not  forget  this  fact  -  that  it  was  to 
add  greater  credence  for  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  that  His  mother  too  had 
to  be  divinely  protected  against  sin.  One  must  always  remember,  too, 
as  we  question  these  ideas  with  our  modem  scientific  minds,  that  it 
was  the  humility  of  early  Christian  thinkers  that  caused  them  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  wonder  of  the  Gospel  message  by  this  possibility  of  an  Immac¬ 
ulate  conception  for  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  So  incredible  was  the 
gospel  stoiy  that  God  was  incarnate  in  man,  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  awe¬ 
inspiring  to  our  Fathers  in  Theology  did  this  idea  seem,  that  they  could 
not  understand  how  sinful  man  and  woman  could  have  been  the  vessels 
through  which  God  Himself  could  come  to  earth.  The  same  problem  cries 
out  for  explanation  in  questioning  modern  minds.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
evidence  of  an  incomplete  understanding  of  God9s  full  power  that  our 
forefathers  had  to  limit  Him  to  the  medium  of  a  perfect  woman,  undefiled 
by  human  relation  ships,  in  birth  or  marriage,  when  He  wished  to  reveal 
Himself  in  the  fulness  of  time.  To  some  it  seems  a  fantastic  fabrication, 
to  others  an  explanation  required  by  the  deep  sense  of  human  sin,  and  to 
others  (and  there  are  million  of  them  in  the  world  to-day)  the  story  of 
Mary  is,  next  to  the  stoiy  of  her  divine  Son  Himself,  the  greatest 
miracle  the  world  has  ever  known. 

However  we  are  inclined  to  look  on  it,  the  influence  of  Mary  as 
carried  on  through  the  Church  has  had  a  most  significant  and  profound 
result  on  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  in  all  ages  since  her  time. 

To  those  who  look  on  Mary  as  Mother  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mother 
of  mankind  throughout  the  ages  there  is  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
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few  words  we  have  about  her  in  the  Gospels,  as  truths  of  great  signif¬ 
icance.  The  things  that  she  kept  in  her  heart  and  the  words  that  she 
pondered  as  Jesus  grew  to  manhood,  may  have  been  unfolded  in  later  years 
to  satisfy  an  eager  church,  hungry  for  more  facts  about  their  founder 
and  Saviour.  Her  obedience  to  God®  s  will  -  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord"  anticipates  the  obedience  to  God’s  will  of  her  Son  Jesus  -  "Never¬ 
theless,  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done."  The  song  of  praise  attributed 
to  her  as  she  realized  her  great  mission,  anticipates  and  at  once  re¬ 
flects  the  conviction  of  the  early  Church  that  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  was 
the  Messiah,  and  would  bring  about  the  Messianic  Kingdom  long  desired 
by  the  Jews.  Her  song,  known  by  its  Latin  name  "Magnificat"  became  one 
of  the  great  hymns  of  the  Church. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour. 

For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden? 

For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me 

blessed. 

For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things: 

and  holy  is  His  name. 

And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him  from  generation  to 

generation. 

He  hath  shewed  strength  with  His  arm; 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their 

hearts. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted 

them  of  low  degree. 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things. 

And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His 

mercy  5 

As  He  spoke  to  our  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed 

forever. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  most  Catholic  Christians  the 
nature  of  God  is  more  readily  understood  through  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  Christ,  than  in  any  other  way. 
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In  the  Apostolic  period  of  the  early  Church  it  can  he  seen  by  the 
greetings  in  the  New  Testament  Epistles  that  women  were  in  some  way 
serving  the  Christian  fellowship  right  from  the  beginning.  Many  like 
Mary  and  Martha,  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  Salome,  Lydia,  Priscilla, 
Nympha,  perhaps  Damaris,  and  some  of  the  honorable  women  of  Berea, 
made  their  homes  the  centre  of  the  small  Christian  Community  in  each 
city,  the  place  where  the  love-feast  could  be  held.  In  such  homes  the 
first  missionaries,  the  apostles  themselves,  could  find  safety  and  the 
warm  hospitality  of  Christian  friends. 

Paul  himself  experienced  this  hospitality,  and  so  did  the  other 
itinerant  preachers  of  the  new  gospel  and  it  contributed  in  no  little 
way  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity.  Even  from  very  early  times  in 
the  church  certain  women  seem  to  have  been  singled  out  for  special 
duties  because  of  particular  fitness  for  them.  Phoebe  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  these,  and  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  her  duties,  she  was 
designated  as  deaconness.^  Church  tradition  or  legend  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  "The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda"  even  gives  to  Paul  a  missionary 
woman  assistant*.^ 

In  this  Apostolic  period  it  was  customary  for  women  to  instruct 
new  convert  sf  For  example  "a  Jew  named  Apollos,  a  native  of  Alexandria  , 

^  Romans  16:1. 

7 

Lost  Books  of  the  Bible  and  Forgotten  Books  of  Eden;  The  World 
Publishing  Company.  The  editors  state  that  all  the  early  church 
historians  and  such  eminent  scholars  as  Dr.  Mills  and  Dr.  Grabe 
consider  this  book  to  have  been  written  in  the  Apostolic  age  and 
to  be  a  genuine  and  authentic  history  of  the  time;  there  is  nothing 
superstitious  or  disagreeing  from  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  those 
times,  though  there  are  several  episodes  centering  around  Thecla 
which  show  the  trend  to  elaborate  on  a  too  simple  story. 
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came  to  Ephesus.  He  was  an  eloquent  man,  well-versed  in  the  scriptures. 
He  had  been  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  being  fervent  in 
spirit,  he  spoke  and  taught  accurately  the  things  concerning  Jesus, 
though  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John.  He  began  to  speak  boldly  in 
the  synagogue;  but  Priscilla  and  Aquila  heard  him,  they  took  him  and 
expounded  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  accurately. 

Such  women  also  spoke  in  public  meetings.  Early  Christian  art 
gives  examples  of  women  speaking,  with  their  veils  fastened  back  from 
their  faces  by  the  ornament  usually  worn  for  that  purpose.  Paul  takes 
it  for  granted  that  women  will  preach  and  prophesy  in  church  gatherings, 
but  simply  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they  should  do  so,  as  he  does 

Q 

indeed  for  men  also. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  misinterpreted  verses  in  Paul*  s  letters 
is  I  Corinthians  XIV: 34-40  -  "The  women  should  keep  silence  in  the 
churches."  The  context  shows  that  this  prohibition  does  not  refer  to 
prophesying  or  preaching,  but  to  interrupting  a  discourse  by  asking 
questions.  In  fact  (in  Philippians  IV: 3)  Paul  can  mean  nothing  else 
by  "in  the  gospel"  than  "in  preaching  the  gospel"  when  he  says:  "I  ask 
you,  true  yokefellow,  help  these  women  for  they  have  labored  side  by  side 
with  me  in  the  gospel  together  with  Clement  and  the  rest  of  my  fellow- 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life."^®  It  would  be  wonderful 
to  see  that  list  of  fellow-workers  of  Paul*  s,  as  he  went  from  city  to 

s  Acts  18:26. 

^  I  Corinthians  11:4>5*  Acts  21:8,9. 

Philippians  4:3* 
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city*.  One  suspects  there  would  be  many  names  of  devoted  and  keen- 
minded  women.  Certain  it  is  that  Paul  himself  had  no  scruples  about 
accepting  whatever  kind  of  help  was  available  from  women  Christians 
in  his  zeal  to  spread  the  gospel. 

However,  it  is  likely  that  what  had  seemed  proper  and  desirable 
for  women  to  do  in  the  small,  familiar  meetings  of  the  early  days  of 
the  church,  was  looked  upon  askance  as  the  church  gatherings  became 
larger  and  more  open  to  the  public,  especially  in  the  East  where  women 
lived  in  comparative  seclusion.  This  is  indicated  in  a  letter  believed 
to  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  supposedly 
to  Timothy  and  purporting  to  come  from  Paul.  nLet  a  woman  learn  in 
silence  with  all  submissiveness.  I  permit  no  woman  to  teach  or  to 
have  authority  over  men;  she  is  to  keep  silent. This  rule  however 
did  not  apply  to  newly  evangelized  districts  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
fact  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  were  considered  authentic  through¬ 
out  the  second  century. 

The  whole  question  of  women1  s  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  doctrine  or  of  particular  office,  but  of  actual  needs  at  the 
time  and  of  good  manners.  Generally  speaking  woman* s  service  found  ex¬ 
pression  along  womanly  lines  -  hospitality,  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
prisoners  and  orphans,  oversight  of  women  and  children,  the  last  offices 
to  the  dead,  the  preparation  for  baptism,  and  the  Lord*  s  Supper.  Every 
Christian  was  a  worker,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  every  Christian  home 
a  refuge  for  those  who  needed  it.  When  persecutions  arose,  ana  martyrdom. 
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women  took  their  full  share  of  the  new  responsibilities,  and  their 

participation  in  service  and  suffering  is  a  strong  evidence  of  their 

12 

position  of  importance. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  growth  of  organized  women* s  groups 
in  Chapter  four,  I  would  like  to  touch  lightly  on  the  period  of  several 
centuries  between  the  time  encompassed  by  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  period  when  the  Christian  Church  was  the  recognized  power  behind 
the  Roman  Empire  and  found  itself  well  established  in  the  far-flung 
comers  of  that  Empire.  Those  were  not  easy  times,  and  the  Church  did 
not  reach  its  later  position  of  security  without  many  waves  of  persec¬ 
ution  of  almost  incredible  barbarity. 

The  first  few  centuries  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  were 
by  no  means  without  the  witness  of  strong,  loyal  women,  the  power  of 
whose  actual  influence  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate.  In  those 
early  years  when  the  Church  was  fighting  what  looked  to  be  at  times  a 
losing  battle  with  paganism  and  the  might  of  the  Roman  Empire,  women 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  as  martyrs  to  their  faith.  The 
tenacity  of  purpose,  the  courage  to  endure  against  a.11  odds,  and  the 
heights  of  spiritual  ecstasy  to  which  Christian  martyrs  found  themselves 
raised  in  times  of  extreme  persecution,  were  characteristic  of  the 
stories  of  both  men  and  women  who  dauntlessly  faced  the  choice  of  the 
Roman  Governor*  s  "Caesar  or  Christ??  For  those  whose  names  have  endured 

12 

Cf .  infra.  Chapter  Four,  page  56 

This  general  impression  based  on  such  references  as  followings 

I  timothy  5:3-16;  Titus  2:3-5;  I  Peter  4:8-11. 

Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter,  vs.  12;  Also  4th  Century  Document, 

"Testament  of  our  Lord." 
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through  the  ages  there  was  but  one  answer,  "Christ,  the  Lord".  The 
Church  has  faced  many  periods  of  persecution  since  those  far-off  times, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  the  lives  of  those  earlier  defendants 
of  the  faith  have  proven  a  bulwark  of  strength  and  encouragement,  to 
many  in  desperate  need  of  spiritual  help.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
names  of  most  of  the  known  martyrs  have  come  down  to  us  so  surrounded 
by  legend  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  truth  from  the  fanciful. 
The  tendency  to  add  more  beauty  to  what  is  already  beautiful  must 
account  for  much  of  what  has  been  added  for  instance  to  the  stories  of 
St.  Cecelia,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Agatha  and  St.  Margaret. 

There  are  few  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  about  which  we  have 
reliable  documentary  evidence,  but  an  Oxford  scholar,  E.  C.  E.  Owen, 
published  in  1927  a  translation  from  the  Latin  cf  certain  ancient  manus¬ 
cripts  which  he  called  "Acts  of  the  Early  Martyrs."  These  documents  are 
accepted  as  authentic  by  the  world  of  scholarship.  They  show  no  evidence 
of  later  elaboration  or  embellishment  due  to  the  influence  of  legend,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  with  early  Christian  apocryphal  literature. 

Among  these  translations  are  several  most  interesting  ones  for  our 
purposes  here.  The  simplicity  in  these  stories  is  one  of  the  evidences 
of  their  authenticity,  and  one  is  deeply  moved  by  the  stark  historical 
facts  of  what  our  forefathers  suffered  in  diverse  parts  of  the  Empire 
for  the  sake  of  their  religious  convictions. 

The  story  of  St.  Agathonica  is  recorded  by  Eusebius  (Eccl.  History 
IV:  15,  13).  It  is  brief,  unadorned  and  direct,  as  an  addition  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  -  "....and  others  who  were  martyred  in  Pergamus, 
a  city  of  Asia,  the  records  are  still  in  circulation,  i.e.  of  Carpus, 
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Papylus,  and  a  woman,  Agathonica,  who  after  many  illustrious  con¬ 
fessions,  were  perfected  with  glory.” 

A  text  of  one  of  these  circulating  Acts  is  translated  by  Owen, 
and  vividly  tells  us  of  how  these  three,  though  urged  by  the  proconsul 
at  Pergamus  not  to  be  foolish  but  to  perform  the  act  of  sacrifice  to 
the  Emperor  required  by  law,  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so,  even  boast¬ 
ing  of  their  loyalty  to  Christ.  Agathonica,  the  woman  arrested  with 
them,  listened  to  the  confessions  of  the  two  men,  and  when  her  turn 
came  waited  not  for  the  questioning  but  defiantly  and  triumphantly 
cast  herself  into  the  flames. 

The  terrible  tortures  and  incredible  endurance  of  St.  Blandina 
during  the  persecutions  in  Gaul,  at  Lyons  (Lugdunum)  in  177  A.D.  are 
recorded  in  a  letter  from  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  which  it 
is  believed  was  carried  to  Rome  very  soon  after,  by  Iremaeus  himself, 
later  Bishop  of  Lyons,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  oft-quoted 
of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  sources  of  information  about  the  ex¬ 
treme  cruelty  practised  in  the  course  of  those  persecutions  in  the 
Roman  provinces.  That  any  woman  could  endure  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  her,  is  an  attestation  of  the  firmness  of  Blandina1  s  beliefs,  and 
of  her  rigid  adherence  to  what  she  believed  was  required  of  her  as  a 
Christian.  Her  strength  and  triumph  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
suffering  with  her  and  a  cause  of  revulsion  even  to  the  pagan  on¬ 
lookers.  "Little,  weak,  contemptible  as  she  felt  herself  to  be,  yet 
when  she  had  put  on  Christ,  the  great  and  invincible  athlete,”  she  was 
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able  to  win  the  victory  of  endurance  and  was  the  means  of  influencing 
many  who  had  recanted  to  come  back  and  avow  their  Christian  faith, 
thus  joining  at  last  the  ranks  of  the  martyrs. 

Probably  the  most  moving  of  all  the  stories  of  women  martyrs  in¬ 
cluded  in  Owen1  s  collection  is  that  contained  in  the  Acts  of  St.  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas,  who  suffered  the  persecutions  at  Carthage  in  203  A.D. 
ihe  best  manuscript  is  one  which  scholars  agree  was  edited  by  Tertullian. 
The  first  two  sections  are  obviously  by  their  style  an  editorial  intro¬ 
duction  by  just  such  a  skilled  writer  as  Tertullian.  Sections  III  to  X 
were  written  by  Perpetua, her  self  a  young  matron  of  22  years,  evidently 
educated  and  firm  in  her  decision  to  confess  her  Christian  faith,  in 
spite  of  her  pagan  f ather*  s  pleas  to  recant,  and  the  whimpering  of  the 
nursing  infant  at  her  breast.  Perpetua  writes  her  story  day  by  day 
while  awaiting  trial,  and  describes  several  visions  she  experienced 
during  those  days,  ecstatic  visions  which  served  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  her  throughout  the  ordeal.  She  was  afraid  that  her  physical 
fear  of  torture  and  pain  would  betray  her  determination  to  remain  true, 
and  her  first  vision  released  her  from  this  fear  and  gave  her  a  sense  of 
the  vietoiy  to  come.  Her  second  vision  revealed  to  her  something  of  the 
beauty  of  immortality,  as  she  saw  her  young  brother,  fair  and  unscarred, 
who  had  died  of  a  disfiguring  facial  poisoning,  unbaptized  and  loathsome 
in  his  disease.  A  third  vision  further  strengthened  and  encouraged  her, 
and  she  was  content  to  trust  her  baby  son  to  the  care  of  her  mother  and 
face  the  final  act  of  death  with  joy  and  anticipation. 

Tertullian  finishes  the  story  and  describes  the  day  when  Perpetua, 
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the  slave  girl  Felicitas,  delivered  of  a  baby  girl  the  preceding  day, 
the  noble-minded  Saturn s  and  others  faced  the  maddened  beasts  in  the 
great  amphitheatre.  Those  who  were  not  killed  by  the  ravening  leop¬ 
ards,  met  death  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers.  Perpetua  herself 
guided  the  hand  of  a  trembling  guardsman  to  make  the  fatal  blow. 

What  a  story  of  unvarnished  courage  and  conviction1.  What  an 
inspiration  to  others  to  walk  bravely  out  to  meet  death  rather  than 
deny  their  Lord*.  To  these  we  owe  the  survival  of  the  Christian  church, 
for  we  are  told  that  at  such  terrible  affairs,  many  of  the  persecuting 
soldiers  and  officials,  so  impressed  with  the  bravery  and  sincerity  of 
their  victims,  were  themselves  led  to  embrace  the  new  religion. 

Some  legends  have  grown  up  about  even  these  names,  but  in  essence 
these  are  the  simple  stories  that  can  be  authenticated  by  actual  manu¬ 
script  . 

Others,  perhaps  more  popular  and  better  loved  because  of  later 
additions  have  become  a  part  of  the  world’s  literature.  We  can  only 
mention  one  or  two  - 

Little  is  really  known  of  St.  Cecelia.  For  a  long  time  she  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  noble  Roman  matron  who  suffered  martyrdom  with 
her  husband  and  other  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus  (c.  230  A.D.) .  However  the  researches  of  de 
Rossi  confirm  the  statement  of  Fortunatus  (Bishop  of  Poitiers  c.  600 
A.d.)  that  actually  she  lost  her  life  during  the  persecutions  in  Sicily 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  (c.  176  A.D.) .  There  has  been  a  church  in  her 
honour  in  Rome  since  the  fourth  centuiy.  Among  the  stories  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  antiquity  about  Cecelia  was  one  about  her  praising 


God  by  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  In  one  stoiy  she  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  organ.  ii  almost  all  the  legends  about  her  she  is 
constantly  accompanied  by  angels  and  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  heavenly 
light.  From  these  very  ancient  stories  St.  Cecelia  has  become  the 
patron  saint  of  Music  and  the  Blind.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
no  matter  how  flimsy  are  the  actual  known  facts  about  her  life,  the  one 
main  fact  must  be  taken  as  true,  that  in  a  time  of  great  persecution, 
she  with  her  family  stood  firm  and  undaunted  to  the  death  for  the  sake 
of  her  religion,  and  since  it  is  her  name  that  has  come  down  in  the 
annals  of  history  and  not  that  of  the  men  of  her  family,  may  we  not 
also  take  it  that  Cecelia  was  the  outstanding  and  central  figure  of 
that  particular  group  of  martyrs? 

One  further  word  about  Cecelia.  I  think  we  may  safely  divide  her 
influence  into  three  different  areas.  First,  she  must  have  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  people  who  knew  her,  her  husband,  his 
brother,  their  friends,  servants  and  the  people  among  whom  she  is  said 
to  have  laboured  indefatigably  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  Secondly,  one 
cannot  ignore  the  numberless  people  who  have  accepted  her  as  their 
patron  saint  and  have  been  uplifted  and  encouraged  by  a  sense  of  her 
guardianship.  Thirdly  there  are  those  great  artists  whose  talents  have 
been  raised  to  immortal  fame  by  their  portrayal  of  the  saint  in  the 
medium  in  which  they  chose  to  work.  Raphael,  Rubens,  Domenichino 
pictured  her,  each  in  their  time,  as  they  saw  her,  and  their  work  stands 
testimony  to  the  validity  of  their  inspiration.  Chaucer  in  England  im¬ 
mortalized  her  in  his  °Second  Nonnes*  Tale.”  Dryden* s  Odes  for  St. 
Cecelia*  s  Day  inspired  Handel  thirty-nine  years  later  to  put  the  lovely 
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words  to  music  in  honour  again  of  St.  Cecelia* s  Day.  Some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  another  English  composer.  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  again 
took  the  beautiful  words  of  Dryden  and  revived  the  memory  of  the  patron 
saint  of  music,  in  a  new  rendering. 

One  could  go  through  the  list 3  of  early  saints  in  similar  fashion  - 
St.  Agnes,  the  thirteen-year  old  girl,  a  staunch  Christian,  holding  firmly 
to  her  purity  and  determination  to  remain  a  virgin  till  tortured  to  death, 
accepted  as  patron  saint  of  all  young  girls;  St.  Agatha,  St.  Margaret, 

St .  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The  list  increases  as  one  delves  deeper 
into  the  history  and  various  cults  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  All  the 
stories  are  based  on  the  one  fact  -  these  women  were  irrevocably  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  very  personal  Christ  demanded  of  them  the  witness  of  their 
lives  in  order  to  keep  His  Church  alive  on  earth.  Their  witness  must 
not  be  ignored  when  one  tries  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  women  in  early 
Christian  times. 

Before  going  on  to  a  later  period  in  history,  we  have  records  of 
at  least  three  womeh  whose  influence  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  their  day  was  no  small  factor. 

Helena,  (c.  247-327  A.D.)  wife  of  one  of  the  Western  Emperors  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  bom 
probably  at  Drepanum,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  later  named 
Helenopolis  in  her  honour.  Very  little  is  known  of  her  history,  but  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  her  influence  as  a  Christian  in  a  pagan  court 
was  largely  what  turned  the  thoughts  of  her  son  Constantine  with  sympath¬ 
etic  interest  towards  the  ever  growing  religion  of  his  mother.  When  after 
what  seemed  to  him  a  miraculous  victory  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge  in  312  A.D. 
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Constantine  was  able  to  attribute  the  success  of  his  venture  to  the 
power  of  the  Christian  God,  it  was  possible  to  begin  to  see  the  end  of 
the  terrible  persecutions  which  the  young  church  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Rome.  Victoiy  after  victory  followed  and  decree  after  decree 
gave  the  Christian  Church  a  favoured  position  among  other  religions. 
Helena, the  mother,  lived  on  for  many  years,  an  influential  and  much  re¬ 
vered  woman  in  the  court  of  her  famous  son.  He  named  a  city  after  her 
as  mentioned  above.  He  had  coins  struck  in  her  honour  with  the  effigy 
of  his  mother  on  them.  He  bestowed  great  wealth  on  her  in  her  own  name, 
so  that  she  was  enabled  to  travel  as  she  chose.  It  is  certain  that  at 
an  advanced  age,  she  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  visited  the 
holy  places  and  founded  several  churches.  The  finding  of  the  True  Cross 
is  associated  with  her  name,  although  such  well-known  Church  writers  as 
Eusebius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  were  not  apparently  aware  of  this  import¬ 
ant  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Empress.  Whatever  other  stories  gradually 
grew  up  around  her  name,  and  there  were  many,  even  in  Britain,  the  fact 
remains  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  who  first  gave  to  the 
Christian  Church  official  recognition  in  the  Roman  Empire.  If  he  had 
had  a  pagan  mother  and  had  not  inherited  a  sympathetic  tolerance  toward 
the  Christians  long  before  his  victory  at  Mulvian  Bridge,  one  wonders  how 
much  longer  it  would  have  taken  the  Church  to  attain  a  place  in  the  open 
where  it  could  expand  and  develop  without  constant  fear  of  persecution. 

The  second  woman  in  this  group  that  I  would  like  to  mention  was  a 
native  of  North  Africa,  and  the  mother  of  the  man  whom  some  deem  to  be 
the  most  influential  African  who  ever  lived,  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 
His  father,  Patricius,  was  a  Roman  citizen  of  Tagaste  in  Numidia,  of 
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good  position  but  rather  small  property.  He  was  from  his  son’s  accounts 
a  rather  easy-going  worldly  character,  not  much  of  a  disciplinarian  and 
only  vaguely  tolerant  of  his  wife’s  interest  in  the  Christian  religion. 
His  mother,  Monica,  however  was  of  vastly  different  make-up.  All  we  know 


of  her  we  learn  from  her  illustrious  son  himself  j  Augustine^  has  been 


spoken  of  as  a  "Colossus  bestriding  two  worlds,  the  last  patristic  and 


the  first  mediaeval  father  of  western  Christianity.^ 


There  is  little  in  the  Christianity  that  followed  for  a  thousand 
years  that  Augustine  did  not  anticipate.  Yet  this  great  Augustine  tells 
us  in  Book  IX  of  his  Confessions  the  intimate  story  of  his  mother’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  life.  She  was  apparently  a  Christian  from  her  girlhood. 
He  tells  us  that  just  before  she  died  she  admitted  that  she  had  had  only 
one  wish  to  live  for,  and  that  was  to  see  her  son  a  Catholic  Christian 
before  she  died.  This  he  knew  well  was  true  for  her  prayers  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.  When  his  father  died  she  had  joined  him  in  Italy, 
and  had  profited  greatly  along  with  him  and  his  friend  Alypius  from  the 
association  with  the  great  Bishop  Ambrose  of  Milan.  Those  must  have 
been  some  wonderful  experiences,  the  great  orator  Bishop,  the  younger, 
keenly  intellectual,  but  restlessly  seeking  Augustine  and  the  broodingly 

anxious  Christian  mother,  her  own  faith  ever  unfolding  in  a  radiant  cpn- 
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fidence  in  her  Saviour j/]  ae-^tharfc  $t  the  end  she  was  able  to  tell  her  son 

as  he  sat  sorrowfully  at  her  last  bedside,  at  Ostia,  that  she  cared  not 
where  she  was  buried,  since  she  knew  that  God  would  not  be  far  from  any¬ 
where  she  might  lie  and  would  know  where  to  find  her  in  the  day  of 
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resurrection.  This  was  a  real  advance  in  her  thinking  and  a  cause  for 
much  joy  to  her  son.  No  man  has  ever  written  higher  words  of  praise  for 
his  mother,  nor  exhibited  closer  spiritual  relationship  with  her.  After 
her  death  he  attempted  to  write  down  everything  he  could  remember  about 
her,  from  his  earliest  days  throughout  the  years  in  Milan  where  she 
shared  his  great  intellectual  and  spiritual  struggles  before  he  finally 
surrendered  himself  to  the  demands  of  Christ.  One  sees  in  her  a  truly 
humble  Christian  spirit,  self-effacing,  giving  all  credit  to  God  the 
feiver  of  all  good  gifts,  not  the  least  of  which  in  her  mind  was  the 
light  and  rest  which  came  at  last  into  the  soul  of  her  beloved  son, 
Augustine.  No  wonder  that  the  son,  when  he  did  give  in  eventually,  went 
wholeheartedly  and  with  a  single  mind  into  a  life  consecrated  to  the 
Church  alone,  forsaking  all  worldly  interests,  and  devoting  his  remaining 
years  to  the  writing  of  books  which  swayed  the  thinking  of  the  church  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  come  and  which  even  to-day  provide  the  nuclei  for 
many  of  our  thoughts  about  God.  Without  the  high  ideals  held  before  him 
in  his  boyhood,  and  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  which  followed  him  in 
his  young  manhood  as  he  strayed  into  Manichaeism  and  scepticism,  and  the 
intelligent  companionship  during  those  wonderful  days  in  Milan  before  and 
after  his  conversion,  of  the  loyal  Christian  mother  Monica,  would  Augustine 
have  been  just  another  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  Carthage  or  Rome?1^ 


^  Augustine  rated  his  mother  very  highly,  but  Williston  Walker  in  his 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  page  177,  suggests  that  Monica*  s 
influence  in  the  life  of  her  son  did  not  always  stem  from  pure 
motives,  e.g.  upon  her  advice  he  became  betrothed  to  a  young  woman 
of  some  means,  instead  of  marrying  the  concubine  mother  of  his  son 
Adeodatus.  Walker  seems  to  feel  that  Augustine  perhaps  over-estimated 
or  exaggerated  his  mother*  s  influence  for  good  in  his  life. 
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With  the  death  of  Augustine  in  430  A.D.  the  Roman  Empire  was 
practically  over-run  by  Alaric  and  the  Vandals.  It  is  not  in  the  pages 
of  Roman  history  for  many  centuries  that  we  find  the  stories  of  Christian 
women  but  in  the  fragmentary  history  of  the  outlying  provinces.  To  those 
of  us  with  English  backgrounds  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  pick  up 
a  thread  of  Christian  continuity  in  the  marriage  of  a  Saxon  King  of  Kent 
in  Britain  to  the  Christian  daughter  of  a  King  of  Paris.  The  Venerable 
Bede  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  Aethelberht,  King  of  Kent, 
son  of  Eormenric,  came  to  the  throne  in  560  A.D.  and  held  some  influence 
as  far  north  as  to  the  Humber  and  in  Essex  where  his  nephew,  Sabert,  was 
King.  His  reign  is  chiefly  interesting  and  worthy  of  note  because  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  south  of  Britain.  He  had  married 
a  Christian  Princess,  Berhta,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  who 
had  brought  with  her  to  her  husband®  s  court.  Bishop  Luidhard,  as  her 
private  Confessor.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  revival  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  after  an  almost  complete  wiping  out  during  the  invasions  of  the 
Angles  and  Saxons.  Luidhard  occupied  a  small  residence  at  Kentborough 
and  there  made  use  of  the  remains  of  an  old  church  building,  perhaps  an 
evidence  of  the  time  when  Christian  missions  had  had  a  foothold  in  Brit¬ 
ain  before  (Bishops  of  York,  London  and  Lincoln  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Arles  in  314  A.D.).  At  any  rate  when  in  5>97,  Augustine  landed 
in  Thanet,  King  Aethelberht  treated  his  mission  tolerantly,  gave  him  a 
dwelling  in  Kentborough  (later  known  as  Canterbury)  and  allowed  his  monks 
to  preach  there  in  the  little  church  in  use  by  Berhta  and  her  Confessor. 
Later  the  King  himself  was  baptized,  though  he  made  no  effort  at  the  time 
to  force  conversion  on  his  subjects.  But  in  604  A.D.  he  founded  the  see 
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of  Rochester,  and  by  his  influence  established  Mellitus,  Bishop  of  London 
in  the  same  year.  Bede  also  tells  us  that  Aethelberht  published  a  code 
of  laws,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Britain,  which  is  interesting  to  us 
because  it  contained  a  list  of  money  fines  for  various  offences  against 
the  clergy.  Though  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain  were 
to  vary  greatly  in  years  to  come,  to  die  out  in  some  places  and  come  to 
life  in  others,  one  of  its  brightest  soots  was  the  mission  of  the  second 
Saint  Augustine  to  Britain  in  597  under  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  who  had 
been  informed  of  the  marriage  of  the  Kentish  King  to  the  Christian 
Princess  Berhta,  and  counting  on  her  wifely  influence  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  event  to  send  missionaries.  Nor  was  his  trust  betrayed 
and  her  name  has  come  down  in  history  as  at  least  partly  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Britain. 
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Chapter  Four 
The  Middle  Ages 

"Go,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 

thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  follow  me." 

The  early  Christian  communities  found  it  necessary  to  share  material 
possessions  with  each  other  in  order  to  provide  sanctuary  in  times  of 
persecution,  and  to  afford  relief  for  those  poor  ones  in  Jerusalem  who 
dared  not  acknowledge  their  need  to  the  authorities  for  fear  of  bring¬ 
ing  down  disaster  on  themselves  and  their  friends,  for  continuing  in 
their  loyalty  to  Jesus.  Little  groups  of  women  such  as  had  ministered 
to  Jesus  in  His  time  Continued  to  share  their  homes  and  possessions  with 
the  apostles  and  other  Christian  friends  and  travellers.  The  end  of  the 
world  was  expected  at  any  time  and  material  wealth  was  a  matter  of  little 
concern  to  most  Christians,  of  value  only  as  it  might  be  expected  to  re¬ 
lieve  suffering  for  the  little  time  that  remained.  But  the  end  of  the 
world  did  not  come,  and  our  Christian  ancestors  had  to  come  to  the 
realization  that  somehow  they  had  misunderstood  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  universal  truths  were  there,  Jesus  was  Messiah,  Jesus  was  the  Saviour, 
but  His  Kingdom  was  not  what  they  had  looked  for,  and  they  had  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  idea  that  life  must  go  on,  and  that  it  was  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  spread  the  Kingdom  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

To  carry  on  life  in  Christian  communities  and  to  be  a  mission-church 
required  organization.  So  it  was  not  long  before  the  simple  little  gather¬ 
ings  for  fellowship  became  organized  churches  with  regulations  for  conduct 
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and  with  lists  of  officials.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  lists  of  offices  given  in  early  manuscripts  for  churches  in  various 
areas,  there  were  always  categories  of  women  workers,  such  as  deacon- 
nesses  and  official  widows.  These  had  specific  duties  and  such  are  set 
forth  veiy  definitely  in  I  Timothy  V:3-10.  The  Schaff -Herzog  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  quotes  from  Apostolic  Constitutions  III: 5  that  widows  were  to  be 
the  intercessors  in  their  prayers  for  the  church,  "Widows  were  to  speak 
at  weddings,  instruct  the  women,  prepare  them  for  baptism,  and  assist 
in  that  rite  -  they  held  such  a  position  of  honour  that  they  were  desig¬ 
nated  the  ’Altar  of  God* 

In  the  second  century  widows  are  included  with  Bishops,  Presbyters 

and  Deacons  as  church  functionaries,  Ignatius  speaks  of  widows  as  in- 

2 

eluding  also  married  women  and  young  girls. 

Schaff -Herzog  again  quotes  a  document  from  the  fourth  century  "The 
Testament  of  our  Lord"  in  #iich  the  writer  acknowledges  the  rights  of 
widows  to  baptize  and  to  administer  communion  to  sick  women.  A  fifth 
century  synod  a.t  Carthage  is  quoted  as  having  based  the  right  of  women 
to  teach  on  the  fact  that  they  had  the  right  to  baptize®.^ 

The  heretical  sect  of  Montanists  had  female  Bishops  and  prophetesses 
and  it  was  probably  in  revulsion  at  the  excess  of  heretical  teaching  that 
the  orthodox  Catholic  Church  began  gradually  to  draw  restrictions  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  other  church  officials,  adhering  more 

^  Schaff -Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  XII  -  Women  in  the  Church . 

^  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrna© an s  111:24?  110-117  A.D. 

3 

Schaff -Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  XII  -  Women  in  the  Church. 
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and  more  to  the  authority  of  Bishops,  well-trained  in  the  true  apostolic 
line  of  thinking.^  Mainly  because  of  poor  educational  opportunities  for 
girls  in  the  Roman  society,  women  officials  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  developed  as  one  composed  solely  of 
men. 

As  the  former  avenues  of  service  gradually  closed  to  women  they 
found  other  roles  to  play  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Chrysostom  tells  of  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  homes 
for  the  needy,  and  strangers,  and  pilgrims.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
St.  Helena  and  her  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  and  her  founding  and 
building  of  Churches.  She  was  also  famous  there  for  the  building  of  a 
sort  of  hospital  and  hostel  for  pilgrims  who  found  themselves  ill  or  in 
want,  and  far  from  home  and  friends. 

In  Rome  a  group  of  noble  women  also  founded  hospitals  and  the  first 
convent  schools  for  the  education  of  young  girls.  Jerome  (340-420  A.D.) 
in  his  writings  has  great  praise  for  many  women  Christians,  mentioning  by 
name  some  fifteen,  with  special  reference  to  one  Paula,  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who  was  able  to  give  him  consider¬ 
able  assistance  with  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  end  with 
her  great  wealth,  built  convents  and  monasteries  at  Bethlehem 

The  protection  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  government  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  not  an  unmixed  good.  To  be  sure,  in  days  when  it  looked 
as  though  the  whole  world  would  be  over-run  and  completely  enveloped  by 
the  barbarians ,  those  hordes  of  pagan  tribes  from  the  North  and  East  of 

4  Ibid. 
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Jerome  -  Epistles  CVIIX. 
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Europe,  and  later  by  the  advancing  armies  of  the  conquering  Muslems, 
it  was  probably-  a  life-saving  factor  for  both  that  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Roman  Empire  were  almost  synonymous.  In  later  days  when  Charl¬ 
emagne  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  on  Christmas  Day,  800  A.D.  by  Pope  Leo 
III  ,  and  later  still  when  Popes  wore  their  tiaras  by  the  support  of 
the  Emperors,  the  state  and  church  were  really  one  -  and  the  Empire  was 
known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  women  in  the  Church?  To  understand 
the  phenomenon  of  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  bit  of  historical  development  of  church  and 
state  relationships  seems  helpful.  Now  that  temporal  power  and  eccles¬ 
iastical  authority  were  so  closely  allied,  so  tied  up  as  they  became 
with  economic  and  political  intrigue,  the  integrity  of  the  leaders  of 
both  was  not  always  unsullied,  and  the  pages  of  church  history  were  not 
always  as  white  as  they  should  have  been.  Then  too,  as  the  offices  of 
church  dignitaries  came  to  signify  political  power  also,  and  to  reach 
into  international  relationships,  the  whole  church  organization  became 
very  complex  and  overloaded  with  pomp,  wealth  and  material  show.  Even 
while  the  common  people  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  existing  at 
a  very  low  standard  of  living,  growing  poorer  and  poorer  and  more  and 
more  miserable, the  rich  were  growing  richer,  the  aristocracy  demanding 
more  and  more  in  the  way  of  entertainment  and  luxury.  The  leaders  of 
the  Church,  as  it  grew  ever  more  powerful,  cast  a  blind  eye  towards  the 
misery  and  poverty  which  existed  everywhere,  and  kept  on  demanding  more 
tithes  and  more  sacrificial  gift^  to  carry  on  the  crusades  and  build 
greater  and  more  glittering  edifices  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church,  Ever  seeking  more  power,  priests,  bishops  and  popes 
built  up  a  top-heavy  church,  while  many  of  the  folk  they  purported  to 
serve  lived  in  extreme  poverty  and  worshipped  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Christ* s  gospel. 

This  could  not  go  on  indefinitely,  for  bad  as  the  picture  appears, 
there  were  always  some  dedicated  Christian  souls  who  truly  tried  to 
understand  what  Jesus  taught.  From  earliest  times  on  through  what  we 
call  the  "Dark  Ages",  there  had  been  groups  of  individuals  who  longed 
to  bring  the  church  back  to  the  simple  straight-forward  preaching  and 
living  of  the  gospel  message  as  it  had  been  known  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  Many  men,  sick  at  heart  because  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  church,  withdrew  and  lived  as  hermits,  t lying  this  way  to  cleanse 
themselves  of  the  sin  of  worldliness.  Others  banded  together  in  groups 
and  lived  in  communities,  foregoing  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and 
trying  to  lose  themselves  in  a  life  of  quiet  contemplation,  hoping 
thereby  to  gain  eternal  life.  Some  of  these  monastic  groups  seem  to  have 
done  little  else  but  concern  themselves  with  a  life  of  piety,  but  others 
threw  themselves  heart  and  soul  and  body  into  the  ministrations  to  the 
needy. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  church  people  y$io  disagreed  with  the 
religious  practices  of  the  time  were  allowed  to  form  separate  groups 
and  conduct  themselves  according  to  strict  rules  of  conduct.  A  watch¬ 
ful  eye  would  be  kept  on  them  as  to  their  orthodoxy  of  belief,  but  there 
was  little  questioning  as  to  the  detail  of  their  organisation  or  methods 
of  discipline  once  the  pope  had  sanctioned  their  rule  for  their  Order. 
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Hundreds  of  men  and  women,  nostalgic  for  the  simplicity  of  Christ1  s 
gospel  were  influenced  by  these  Orders  -  the  Benedictines,  the  August- 
inians,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  etc*  Such  orders  believed  that  for 
them  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  all  its  worldly  inter¬ 
ests  was  not  conducive  to  real  Christian  living,  but  they  did  not  think 
in  terms  of  defying  the  church  officials  and  its  general  laws.  There  were 
other  groups  making  a  stronger  protest,  however,  such  as  the  Waldensians 
in  Southern  Europe  and  the  Lollards  in  England.  These  the  church  was 
quite  prepared  to  persecute  and  eliminate,  even  at  the  stake  where  nec¬ 
essary.  But  on  the  whole  the  church  was  able  to  offer  a  means  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  most  of  those  who  were  beginning  to  be  restless  under  its 
regime,  and  in  fact  itself  benefitted  greatly  from  these  very  orders 
which  were  in  a  way  protests  against  its  own  spirit. 

Life  in  all  parts  of  Europe  was  very  turbulent  and  insecure  and 
many  folk,  both  men  and  women,  flocked  to  monastery  life  for  security. 

The  sacredness  of  the  church  cast  a  garment  of  safety  over  such  commun¬ 
ities  and  this  phenomenon  of  the  Middle  Ages  developed  to  its  highest 
point  by  the  tenth  century.  The  monastery  was  no  longer  a  place  of 
limited  opportunities  but  rather  a  religious  settlement  reaching  out 
over  a  wide  area  of  influence.  It  was  the  only  place  where  women  could 
work  fruitfully  and  maintain  their  social  rank.  Princesses  and  women 
of  high  aristocratic  birth  crowded  into  these  havens  where  life  was  not 
only  safe  hut  also  much  more  interesting  than  the  boring  existence  of 
many  of  the  feudal  castles,  left  alone  as  they  would  be  while  the  men¬ 
folk  were  away  to  war.  A  large  number  of  double  monasteries,  Christian 
communities  for  both  men  and  women  had  existed  for  centuries,  many  ruled 
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over  by  women*  The  need  for  protection  made  this  arrangement  nearly 
imperative.  Bede  speaks  of  one  such  in  the  seventh  centuiy  in  Britain, 
but  there  were  many  in  Gaul,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  they  were  most 
popular  in  Ireland.  A  Benedictine  settlement  at  Fontrevault,  including 
monks  and  nuns  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  persons,  was  ruled  over 
for  six  hundred  years  by  a  line  of  thirty-two  abbesses  of  remarkable 
administrative  ability.  The  Abbey  of  HVhitby  in  Yorkshire,  also  a  double 
institution  was  founded  by  Hilda,  a  woman  of  rate  capacity  for  government 
and  organization.  It  was  used  by  Kings  and  Princes,  as  well  as  by  the 
old  cowherd  Caedmon,  who  under  Hilda®  s  tuition  became  the  father  of 
English  poetry. 

The  story  of  Hilda  can  be  repeated  hundreds  of  times  over  in  the 
history  of  Mediaeval  institutions  of  learning.  These  monastic  settlements 
became  the  centres  not  only  of  philanthropy  but  also  of  intellectual  life. 
The  influence  of  very  learned  abbesses  and  other  cloistered  women  is 
hardly  to  be  estimated.  The  Be  guinea  of  Flanders,  for  example,  were 
organized  as  a  protest  against  formalism  and  useless  repression.  They 
asserted  their  right  to  spontaneous  self-expression  in  work  of  all  sorts. 
This  was  one  of  the  groups  not  approved  by  the  Church,  yet  in  considering 
the  work  of  women  and  their  influence  in  religious  thought  one  can  hardly 
ignore  them.  They  were  associations  of  women  living  in  semi-monastic 
fashion,  but  not  bound  by  irrevocable  vows.  They  seem  to  have  received 
their  name  from  those  hostile  to  them,  in  memory  of  the  preacher  of 
Lieges,  Lambert  le  Begue,  who  was  regarded  by  the  church  as  having  been 
a  heretic.  The  Beguine  movement  undoubtedly  often  sheltered  anti- 
churchly  sympathizers,  although  in  the  main  the  writings  of  known 
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Beguines  were  quite  orthodox.  The  discipline  was  very  loose,  and 
Beguines  were  often  found  to  gain  satisfaction  in  the  recognized  approved 
Catholic  convents. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  a  wave  of  mysticism  swept 
over  the  church  and  women  as  well  as  men  were  caught  up  in  it.  Much 
mystic  literature  resulted  from  it,  some  of  it  held  to  he  divinely  in¬ 
spired.  The  convent  of  Helfta  near  Eiselben  was  a  centre  for  this 
activity.  Four  outstanding  women  lived  there  -  the  Abbess  Gertrude, 
her  sister  Saint  Matilda  of  Hackleborn,  the  Beguine  Matilda  of  Magde- 
borg,  and  Gertrud  the  Great.  They  wrote  prolifically  with  impassioned 
fervour  and  high  inspiration*  The  Beguine  Matilda  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  in  the  German  language.  Her  work  "The  Flowing  Light 
of  Divinity"  in  seven  books,  is  a  profound  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  its  relation  to  God.  It  paved  the  way  for  more  rational 
views  than  characterized  the  earlier  mysticism. 

Francis  of  Assisi  especially  was  impressed  as  had  been  Valdez  a 
generation  before,  by  the  saying  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  ruler  that 
the  way  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  found  in  selling  everything, 
giving  to  the  poor,  and  following  Christ.  Recklessly  end  triumphantly 
the  aristocratic  young  Italian,  Francis  Giovanni  Bemadone  renounced  his 
position  of  wealth  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick. 
Others  soon  joined  him  and  the  movement  spread  so  that  the  pope  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  grant  Francis  permission  to  form  an  Order  of  poor  monks,  the 
Minor  or  Humbler  Brethren,  a  union  of  Imitators  of  Christ  bound  together 
by  love  and  practising  the  utmost  poverty.  Only  thus  thought  St.  Francis, 
could  the  world  be  denied,  and  the  life  of  Christ  be  relived  by  him  and 
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his  brother  monies.  They  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world  but  cast  them¬ 
selves  out  into  the  world  to  be  servants  of  the  needy,  to  minister  to 
the  sick,  even  lepers,  and  to  rebuild  Christ*  s  church  on  earth,  dependent 
entirely  on  people*  s  generosity  for  their  living. 

Francis  himself  was  not  much  of  an  organizer,  and  even  during  his 
life-time  his  Order  was  often  in  sad  need  of  a  stronger  rule.  His  theory 
seemed  a  good  one  -  that  one  should  not  have  to  worry  about  the  morrow 
was  one  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Francis  and  those  close  to  him  wished 
to  actually  live  this  out  and  devote  all  their  time  to  serving  the  needy 
and  worshipping  God  in  the  people  whom  they  served  and  in  all  of  Nature. 

For  young  and  enthusiastic  men  fired  by  Francis  himself,  this  aim 
could  be  realized  to  a  large  extent.  They  were  given  permission  by  Pope 
Innocent  III,  though  reluctantly,  to  live  under  the  rule  of  absolute 
poverty.  They  were  not  supposed  to  own  property,  but  did  possess  as  a 
headquarters  the  little  church  of  Mary,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Angels”,  and 
the  ancient  Benedictine  chapel  of  Portiuncula,a  gift  from  the  Camaldol- 
ites,  but  for  which  they  sent  a  basket  of  fish  every  year  to  the  friars, 
as  a  fee  simple  in  token  of  rent. 

%en  women  wished  to  form  a  secondary  order  along  these  lines  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  permission  for  them  to  live  as  did  the  monks 
of  St.  Franci  s' Order.  But  if  one  wishes  to  see  the  Franciscan  life 
lived  as  nearly  as  possible  to  his  ideal,  yet  conforming  to  the  regul¬ 
ations  of  the  church,  one  must  study  the  life  and  rule  of  that  great  woman 
disciple  of  St.  Francis  -  St.  Clare  of  Assisi,  Brother  Francis5  Plant,  as 


she  called  herself 
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Clare  was  born  of  a  noble  Assisi  family,  the  Scifi,  in  1194.  She 
was  one  of  five  children,  the  daughter  of  a  very  pious  mother,  who  her¬ 
self  had  made  prolonged  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  Bari  and  Home. 
Before  Clare*  s  birth  the  mother  had  received  in  prayerthe  promise  of  God 
that  the  child  she  would  bear  would  be  a  light  for  the  whole  world.  The 
name  given  to  the  new  baby  when  it  arrived  therefore  was  Clare,  the 
bright  one,  the  celebrated  one.  She  grew  up  a  very  devoted  child,  far 
beyond  her  years  in  piety  and  charity.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl  as 
she  reached  maturity  and  suitors  for  her  hand  were  not  wanting.  But  she 
had  decided  to  give  her  life  to  Christ  and  renounce  all  thought  of  earthly 
marriage.  Her  parents,  though  pious  folH  themselves,  were  not  happy  at 
this  desire  of  their  daughter  to  become  so  religious  that  the  world  had 
no  attraction  whatever  for  her.  This  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  father  and  he  fought  Clare*  s  determination  with  every 
weapon  he  could  think  of.  But  the  young  girl  would  not  give  in.  Francis 
heard  of  her  difficulties  and  deeply  sympathetic  with  her  motives,  so 
like  his  own,  he  came  to  her  aid,  and  with  the  help  of  his  friends  she 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  her  plans  to  leave  home  and  adopt  a  life  of 
austerity  and  service  like  the  Franciscans.  For  some  time  she  was  given 
sanctuary  in  the  Benedictine  Sisters*  convent  of  St.  Paul.  Her  father 
soon  heard  of  her  whereabouts  and  tried  to  force  her  to  return  to  her 
home.  Neither  force  nor  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  her.  Much  to  her 
father*  s  fury,  her  sister  Agnes  now  decided  to  take  the  same  step.  When 
a  dozen  ruffians  were  sent  to  the  convent  to  forcibly  remove  the  young 
girl,  she  was  miraculously  saved  by  the  power  of  God  from  their  blows 
and  attacks.  No  further  efforts  were  made  to  force  the  girls  to  marry 
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against  their  will,  and  a  little  later  the  third  sister,  Beatrice,  also 
joined  them,  and,  after  their  fathers  death,  their  mother  too. 

Since  the  girls  were  not  nuns  accepted  in  the  Benedictine  Order  for 
seclusion,  they  could  not  long  remain  at  St.  Paul1  s.  Francis  found  for 
them  through  his  friends  the  Camaldolites,  a  haven  in  San  Damiano  and  the 
little  convent  belonging  to  the  church.  Here  it  was  that  the  life  of 
prayer  and  labour,  of  poverty  and  joy,  the  flower  of  Franciscanism,  un¬ 
folded  itself  under  the  example  of  Clare.  Maidens  not  yet  bound  by 
marriage  to  the  world  hastened  to  the  sanctuary,  and  noble  ladies  devoted 
their  wealth  to  the  building  of  cloisters  into  which  they  themselves 
entered  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes  to  do  penance  for  their  sins.  Marriage 
was  no  deterrent  for  husbands  went  to  Francis  and  ?d.ves  came  to  Clare. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  longing  for  something  more  meaningful 
in  religious  experience  than  the  mere  attendance  at  ritualistic  services 
of  the  Church  conducted  all  in  Latin  and  very  plainly  having  little  to 
do  with  actual  living  &s  Christ  would  have  lived,  either  for  clergy  or 
layman.  While  these  mendicant  friars  and  nuns  spent  much  time  in  prayer 
and  meditation  this  extra  service  to  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  the  real 
consecration  of  their  lives  to  other  than  worldly  motives  did  seem  to 
supply  the  demands  of  that  longing  for  greater  meaning  in  religion. 

The  life  of  the  sisters  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  brothers  -  all 
possessions  were  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  sisters  lived  by  work¬ 
ing  and  begging.  Pope  Innocent  III  formally  approved  Clare9  s  rule  as 
Abbess  of  San  Damiano  in  1215,  and  permitted  her  Order  the  right  to  be 
and  to  remain  poor.  Clare  had  to  contend  with  many  sieges  of  illness, 
some  probably  brought  on  by  herself  in  her  attempts  to  deny  herself  food 
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and  comfort.  Her  concentrative  powers  in  prayer  were  a  source  of 
amazement  to  all  who  knew  her  and  the  sweetness  of  character  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  God*  s  will  of  the  beautiful  Abbess  were  an  inspiration  to  all 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  was  greatly  dependent  on  Francis 
for  encouragement  in  her  personal  life  but  to  her  sisters  in  the  Order 
she  was  a  marvel  of  strength  and  endurance.  Her  prayers  had  power  on 
several  occasions  to  ward  off  attacks  on  her  convent,  of  enemy  soldiers 
and  even  of  the  Saracens.  In  1252,  Clare  felt  that  her  time  was  near 
to  die,  but  she  had  never  been  able  to  receive  ratification  from  the 
Pope  (now  Innocent  IV)  to  allow  her  successors  to  carry  on  with  their 
rule  of  poverty  after  her  death.  Now  she  pressed  for  this,  determined 
not  to  die  till  it  would  be  received.  At  last  the  pope  himself  made 
her  a  visit,  on  her  death  bed,  granting  her  last  wish  and  showing  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  papal  court  held  the  saintly  Clare,  by  grant¬ 
ing  her  complete  absolution  himself,  a  source  of  great  joy  to  her,  and 
a  symbol  of  her  holiness  to  her  sisters  in  the  convent.  Clare1  s  life 
of  purity,  devotion,  humility  and  love  exerted  untold  influence  on  "the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  women  in  her  own  time  and  in  the  years  that  foll¬ 
owed  her  death  when  many  similar  convents  were  established  in  her  name 
and  memory  all  over  Europe. 

Not  all  the  high-minded  and  God-fearing  women  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  in  a  position  to  seclude  themselves  in  convents  no  matter  how  satis¬ 
fying  they  might  find  the  life  there.  Some  were  faced  with  heavy  respons¬ 
ibilities  of  state  because  of  their  high  birth.  Two  such  were  Elizabeth 
of  Thuringia  and  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  both  of  whom  were  canonized 
by  the  Catholic  Church  for  their  virtuous  lives  and  wonderful  Christian 
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examples  to  their  people. 

Elizabeth  was  daughter  of  Andrew  II,  King  of  Hungaiy.  She  was  born 
in  Pressburg  in  1207.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  married  to  Louis 
IV, landgrave  of  Thuringia.  Always  pious  even  as  a  child,  she  devoted  her 
time  to  deeds  of  charity  and  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  study  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Her  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  last  began  to  worry 
her  husband  and  he  forbade  her  unbounded  gifts  to  charity.  German  legend 
and  art  has  often  portrayed  the  piety  and  generosity  of  the  beloved  Saint 
Elizabeth.  One  story  has  it  that  Louis  saw  his  wife  one  day  descending 
from  the  Wartburg  with  a  heavy  bundle  of  bread.  He  took  the  opportunity 
to  embarrass  her  in  public  by  ordering  her  to  open  the  bundle.  When  she 
did  so,  all  he  saw  was  a  huge  mass  of  red  roses.  This  miracle  converted 
the  landgrave,  and  he  himself  became  in  turn  so  devoted  to  good  works 
that  he  too  was  called  a  Saint.  After  his  death  in  1227,  Elizabeth  was 
soon  deprived  of  her  regency  by  Louis’  brother,  who  claimed  that  she  was 
wasting  the  estates  of  her  people  by  her  unlimited  alms.  She  with  her 
three  small  children  was  driven  from  her  home  without  any  of  the  barest 
necessities.  However  in  her  extremity  her  mother’s  uncle,  the  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  allowed  her  to  occupy  a  house  next  to  the  episcopal  palace. 

Later  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  hi$ier  barons,  the  regency 
again  was  conferred  on  her,  and  her  son  Hermann  was  declared  heir  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  However  as  soon  as  die  could  do  so,  Elizabeth 
renounced  all  power  and  chose  to  live  in  seclusion  at  Marburg.  Although 
moved  by  the  great  courage  and  the  misfortunes  of  this  lady  as  she  per¬ 
sisted  in  her  almsgiving  and  relief  of  the  poor,  modern  readers  of  her 
career  are  driven  to  question  the  wisdom  she  displayed  in  her  later  years. 
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when  she  renounced  all  responsibility  for  her  family  and  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  the  government  of  her  people.  One  suspects 
pressure  from  relatives  and  ambitious  politicians.  Whatever  her  reasons 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  under  the  direction  of  her  confessor, 

Conrad  of  Marburg,  praying,  doing  penance,  ministering  to  the  sick.  So 
famous  did  she  become  for  her  great  spirituality  and  her  works  of  charity 
that  four  years  after  her  death  in  1231*  she  was  canonized  and  is  to  this 
day  one  of  the  cherished  and  best-loved  figures  in  German  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory,  and  one  of  the  really  bright  spots  in  the  story  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  German  states. 

One  would  like  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  women’s  influence  in  religion 
once  again  in  Britain.  This  time  let  us  find  our  example  for  the  Middle 
Ages  up  in  Scotland.  Our  woman  here  was  the  grand-daughter  of  Edmund 
Ironsides,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  England,  who  was  murdered 
in  the  year  1017.  Her  fathiey,  Edward  Outremer,  had  been  sent  with  his 
elder  brother,  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  Canute,  the  usurping  King  of 
Britain,  presumably  to  be  done  away  with  quietly  outside  of  England. 

The  Swedish  King,  however,  did  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  this 
blocdy  deed,  end  sent  the  two  children  to  his  relative,  the  King  of 
Hungary.  Edward  reached  maturity,  though  his  brother  died  in  his  youth. 
The  young  prince  married  Agatha,  the  Hungarian  Queen’s  sister.  They  had 
three  children,  Edgar,  Christina  and  Margaret. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  now  on  the  throne  of  England  (1054)  and 
being  their  uncle  he  invited  the  family  to  return  to  London.  Their  father 
died  three  or  four  years  later  (by  poisoning  it  was  generally  believed) . 

So  Edward  the  Atheling,  as  he  was  called,  would  be  the  next  Saxon  heir. 
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and  many  people  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  make  good  his  claims.  However 
he  had  not  sufficient  militaiy  backing,  and  was  forced  to  flee  the  country. 
The  ship  in  which  he  and  his  sister  Margaret  sailed,  intending  to  go  back 
to  Hungary,  was  driven  north  by  gales  into  the  North  Sea,  and  finally 
wrecked  on  the  Scottish  coast.  No  one  was  lost  and  the  brother  and  sister 
were  entertained  most  royally  by  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  who  owed  his 
throne  to  the  support  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Malcolm  was  greatly 
attracted  to  the  beautiful  princess,  writh  her  rare  qualities  of  wisdom 
and  good  judgment,  her  poise  in  calamity,  her  unusual  sympathies  for  all 
in  trouble,  bom  no  doubt  out  of  the  background  of  constant  turmoil  in 
her  own  life.  She  had  early  turned  to  religion  for  inspiration  and  solace, 
and  wished  secretly  to  devote  her  life  to  good  works  and  possibly  the 
cloister.  However  she  had  been  trained  to  expect  to  take  her  place  as 
a  future  queen  if  need  be,  and  she  was  at  last  persuaded  to  become 
Malcolm’s  consort. 

Margaret’s  fame  soon  ?*ent  throughout  the  land.  She  saw  Christ  in 
all  the  poor  and  afflicted.  She  had  brought  a  great  fortune  with  her 
from  England,  together  with  many  precious  relics,  among  which  was  the 
"Black  Cross",  made  from  a  piece  of  the  "True  Cross",  and  venerated  in 
Scotland  for  many  succeeding  ages.  She  was  most  generous  with  her  fortune 
and  spent  much  of  it  in  alms,  in  encouraging  useful  arts  end  industries 
and  in  restoring  churches,  many  of  which  were  in  terrible  disrepair 
after  the  constant  raids  of  the  Danes. 

Malcolm  was  rough,  crude  and  uneducated  in  comparison  with  the  re¬ 
fined,  gracious  and  pious  Margaret.  She  gained  such  an  influence  over 
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him,  that  she  was  able  to  bring  about  a  period  of  justice  and  peace  among 
their  subjects  that  was  rare  indeed  in  those  troublous  times*  Malcolm, 
deeply  in  love  with  the  gracious  wife  he  had  chosen,  besides  leaning  heav¬ 
ily  on  her  advice  in  government  matters,  left  all  of  his  domestic  affairs 
also  in  her  charge,  so  that  their  home  with  its  six  sons  and  two  daughters 
became  an  example  of  piety  and  happiness  for  all  the  homes  of  their  people* 

Margaret  kept  her  heart  disengaged  from  the  love  of  worldly  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  remained  steadfast  and  collected  in  the  midst  of  the  most  weighty 
cares  of  the  Kingdom*  She  discharged  every  royal  duty  with  ease,  wisdom 
and  watchfulness,  and  was  able  at  the  same  time  to  fulfill  all  the  duties 
of  a  mother  and  wife,  so  that  she  became  a  source  of  astonishment  both  in 
Scotland  and  abroad.  Her  sons  were  brought  up  to  be  wise  and  good  rulers 
who  followed  their  father  in  turn,  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in 
their  country. 

It  was  the  example  set  by  their  saintly  mother  which  all  felt  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  wonderful  home  life  and  integrity  of  her  whole  family. 

Her  careful  ordering  of  the  lives  of  children  and  servants  in  the  palace 
has  made  her  name  a  household  word  in  Scotland  even  to-day.  When  she 
arrived  there,  religion  and  social  customs  were  in  a  state  of  great  con¬ 
fusion,  and  civil  justice  was  quite  unknown.  When  she  died,  the  Scottish 
people  had  become  an  industrious,  thrifty,  and  God-fearing  people.  She 
encouraged  regular  attendance  at  Mass,  and  partaking  of  Holy  Communion, 
a  practice  which  had  been  ignored  by  the  Celtic  priests  who  felt  unworthy 
to  share  in  this  ritual  Act.  Margaret  with  her  keen  mind  and  sound  early 
training  was  able  to  rid  them  of  their  wrong  ideas  and  so  bring  back  the 
Scottish  church  to  the  main  lines  of  practice  of  the  Roman  Church.  These 
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Culdies,  or  Celtic  monks,  had  long  been  cut  off  from  the  influence  of 
the  main  stream  of  Catholicism  and  it  is  to  Margaret*  s  credit  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  Mass,  and  other  points  such  as  the  length  of  the 
Lenten  fast,  she  was  able  most  diplomatically  to  bring  about  reform, 
and  a  new  spirit  of  religious  fervour.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Queen  Margaret  was  one  of  the  decisive  influences  in  Scottish  history. 

When  she  came  to  Scotland  French  was  the  language  used  mostly  at 
court  and  in  business  -  under  Malcolm  and  Margaret  the  restoration  of 
Scottish  nobles  and  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  tongue  helped  to  develop  the 
strong  feeling  of  national  unity  which  has  characterized  the  Scottish 
people  ever  since.  She  is  the  patron  saint  of  home  life  and  her  ex¬ 
ample  is  cherished  by  all  young  couples  at  the  altar. 

Queen  Margaret  to-day  is  also  remembered  because  of  her  interest 
in  the  restoration  of  the  monastery  of  Iona  between  1059  and  1093*  This 
was  the  ancient  site  of  St.  Columba*s  first  monastery  in  Scotland,  which 
marked  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  northern  part  of  Britain 
as  fax  back  as  563  A.D.  The  ancient  monastery  had  been  destroyed  and  re¬ 
built  a  number  of  times,  and  was  again  in  bad  repair  after  the  raids  of 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Margaret  was  most  concerned 
over  the  state  of  what  she  felt  should  be  a  national  and  religious  shrine 
and  spent  much  time  and  money  in  having  the  ancient  ruins  put  into  use  - 
the  chapel  of  St.  Oran,  built  of  red  granite,  was  her  particular  interest 
as  it  was  used  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  Kings  for 
generations  right  up  to  the  death  (by  cowardly  assassination)  of  her 
husband  in  1093.  To  those  who  visit  Scotland  even  today  the  historical 
relics  of  Margaret*  s  reign  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  country, 
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especially  in  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  that  was  her  oratory 
on  the  extreme  summit  of  the  Castle  rock  of  Edinburgh* 

So  it  was  largely  due  to  Margaret’s  influence  and  pious  example 
that  the  Catholic  Church  became  a  power  for  great  good  among  the  people 
for  some  centuries  after  her  death,  which  occurred  four  days  after  that 
of  her  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  such  a  faithful  wife  and  loyal 
helpmate  in  his  royal  duties.  She  was  canonised  in  1250. 
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Chapter  Five 
The  Reformation 

"Let  us  hold  fast  the  confession  of  our  hope  without 
wavering,  for  He  who  promised  is  faithful."  Hebrews  X:23. 

The  Middle  Ages  have  been  called  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  but  it  was  also  the  seed-bed  of  the  Reformation.  From 
even  the  few  examples  we  have  had  time  to  consider,  one  sees  the  re¬ 
curring  note  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the  Church  was 
interpreting  the  religion  of  Jesus.  For  a  long  time  communication  was 
difficult  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Practices  in  ritual 
differed,  as  we  have  been  in  Scotland,  where  contact  with  the  mother 
Church  had  been  cut  off,  and  small  groups  developed  their  own  particular 
interpretations.  Where  deviations  became  known,  papal  representatives 
were  sent  to  make  corrections  or  to  remove  offending  priests  to  places 
of  confinement  where  they  could  have  their  thinking  straightened  out. 

But  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire  the  glamour  of  the  papal  court  was  unknown 
and  the  connection  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church  depended  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  King  or  Duke  who  happened  to  have  authority,  and  this  often 
turned  on  marriage  alliances.  As  for  the  people  they  followed  their 
leaders  for  the  most  part.  Yet  down  among  the  grass  roots  of  the  popul¬ 
ations  of  Europe  had  come  the  missionary  priests,  for  centuries  preaching 
and  demonstrating  by  their  own  lives  the  love  of  Christ.  Here  was  a 
faith  to  substitute  for  the  old  heathen  religions  of  fear  and  superstition. 
Here  was  a  faith  that  overcame  demons  and  tried  to  lessen  the  evils  of 
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wax.  -  Here  also  was  a  faith  that  could  cleanse  men1  s  souls  of  evil, 
and  offered  them  Christ* s  promise  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  life.  To 
them  the  message,  the  gospel  was  simple  and  for  the  most  part  the 
ordinary  people  of  Europe  were  devout  and  questioned  very  little  the 
doings  of  the  church. 

This  was  not  true  of  learned  circles.  Where  men  and  women  learned 
to  read,  and  the  study  of  classic  languages  gradually  became  the  fashion 
among  scholars,  they  began  to  delve  into  ancient  manuscripts,  to  visit 
the  famous  libraries  of  Southern  Europe  and  in  course  of  time  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  invention  of  printing  be¬ 
tween  1440  and  1450  gave  wings  to  the  spread  of  the  new  knowledge;  the 
writings  of  hundreds  of  students  whose  theses  and  dissertations  would 
previously  have  been  filed  away  in  the  stacks  of  Universities,  now  under 
the  patronage  of  wealthy  intellectuals,  were  published  and  available  to 
those  who  wished  them. 

Along  with  this  renaissance  of  learning  and  arts,  had  come  also  a 
growth  of  nationalism.  The  Church,  in  its  temporal  power  was  now  (by 
1400  A.D.)  finding  itself  in  constant  conflict  with  Kings  and  Princes 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  They,  vying  with  each  other  for  a  balance 
of  power,  used  their  connections  with  the  papal  court  for  prestige. 

Kings  and  nobles,  trying  to  raise  money  to  support  their  armies  re¬ 
sented  the  gold  which  flowed  from  their  countries  into  the  coffers  of 
Rome.  British  and  French  and  German  Kings  refused  to  accept  Rome*  s 
judgment  on  domestic  or  international  affairs.  As  the  papacy  became  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  strength  of  Spanish  power,  which  was  slowly 
pushing  its  way  into  most  of  Europe  either  by  military  force  or  by 
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marriage  alliances,  there  were  many  smaller  Kingdoms  and  Duchies  determined 
to  preserve  their  independence  any  way  they  could.  Often  this  meant  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  domination  of  the  Pope.  Scholars,  such  as  Erasmus,  published 
books  which  did  not  add  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  Church  officials 
but  ridiculed  their  practices  and  dress,  and  set  the  courts  to  laughing 
and  at  the  ssme  time  to  thinking.  Louis  XII,  of  France,  called  the  Father 
of  his  people,  (149S  -  1515) was  liberal-minded,  interested  in  advanced 
ideas  and  in  many  ways  during  his  reign  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Rome 
into  what  he  considered  to  be  French  territory.  It  was  he  who  had  con¬ 
voked  representatives  of  the  French  clergy  at  Tours  to  consider  whether 
he  had  the  right  to  wage  war  on  the  Pope  in  order  to  enforce  a  ruling  of 
the  Council  of  Basel.  For  such  a  purpose  they  had  agreed  he  had  the  rigiit, 
and  thus  the  first  crack  in  the  support  of  the  Pope*  s  infallibility  appeared 

in  France.-*- 

Growing  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII  was  a  young  girl  who  was  to  be 
called  the  Mother  of  the  French  Reformation,  Marguerite  of  Valois.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Louisa  of  Savoy.  She  was  bom 
in  1492,  sister  of  Prince  Francis,  who  would  later  marry  Louis*  daughter 
Claude  and  become  King  Francis  I  of  France.  The  two  children  were  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  France,  were  almost  inseparable  companions  and  inordin¬ 
ately  fond  of  each  other.  Marguerite  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
her  brother  to  his  dying  day  and  no  matter  what  she  did  he  would  never  hear 
a  word  against  her.  She  was  by  far  the  more  intellectual  of  the  two  children 

^  The  Council  of  Basel  had  in  1433-1439  attempted  to  make  of  the  papacy 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  it  had  made  certain  rulings  regarding  the 
holding  of  synods,  had  set  a  limit  to  papal  taxes,  and  asserted  the 
ancient  right  of  canonical  election  against  papal  appointments. 
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and  found  her  lessons  more  and  more  interesting  and  stimulating  as  she  grew 
older.  Her  care  and  instruction  were  entrusted  to  a  very  learned  widow, 
Madame  Chatillon.  Marguerite  was  carefully  and  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  English  and  Italian  languages  -  as  well  as  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  theology,  music  and  embroidery,  a  very  advanced  education  for  man 
or  woman  in  her  time.  She  became  famous  for  her  learning  and  piety,  and 
was  considered  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe.  Many  distinguished 
visitors  came  to  the  French  court  for  no  other  reason  than  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  about  this  remarkable  women.  Her  brother  Francis  had 
little  interest  in  either  church  or  letters,  being  drawn  mainly  to  the 
hunt  end  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  He  greatly  admired  his  sister®  s 
beauty  and  cleverness,  and  she  in  turn  though  recognizing  his  ambitious 
nature,  loved  him  dearly  and  through  her  love  was  able  to  control  much 
of  the  policy  of  his  reign. 

Marguerite  was  very  much  alive  as  to  what  went  on  in  Louis®  court 
in  the  matter  of  political  intrigue.  She  well  knew  how  the  crafty  and 
far-seeing  monarch  had  played  one  alliance  after  another  against  each 
other  and  against  the  papacy  in  order  to  build  up  centralized  government 
in  France.  Her  keen  mind  grasped  the  significance  of  every  move  between 
the  great  powers,  a  wonderful  training  for  the  day  to  come,  when  her  own 
survival  and  that  of  her  country  depended  on  her  sensing  the  ulterior 
meaning  of  every  political  maneuvre. 

She  received  also  at  Louis®  court  a  grounding  in  the  new  humanism, 
and  was  intensely  interested  in  every  aspect  of  the  renaissance  of  class® 
ical  learning.  It  also  happened  that  just  at  this  time  a  man  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  Jacques  Lefevre,  was  gaining  great  influence  among 


the  scholars  of  France.  A  man  of  humble  origin,  diminutive  in  appearance, 
a  peasant  of  Picardy,  and  with  practically  no  opportunities  for  a  formal 
education,  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  and  he  became  the 
leading  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  a 
prudent  man,  and  although  the  University  frowned  generally  on  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  literatures  and  languages  such  as  Greek  and  Hebrew,  LefevKe 
had  made  great  progress  and  exerted  tremendous  influence  before  anyone 
thought  to  accuse  him  of  heresy.  For  instance  he  had  transl  ated  the 
Bible  into  the  French  language  before  Luther  produced  e  German  translation. 
He  had  influenced  such  men  as  Erasmus  with  his  critical  and  independent 
spirit  before  Luther  posted  his  ninety-five  theses,  and  he  had  found  a 
sympathetic  and  keenly-interested  audience  at  the  court  of  Louis  III, 
which  included  in  it$  household  Marguerite  of  Valois  and  the  two  daughters 
of  the  King,  Renee  and  Claude. 

Marguerite,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Alengon,  but  remained  at  the  French  court,  and  became  really  the  power 
behind  the  throne  when  on  the  death  of  the  King,  Francis  I,  husband  of 
Louis*  daughter  Claude  and  brother  of  Marguerite  became  King  of  France* 

She  had  a  much  stronger  personality  than  Francis,  was  better  educated 
and  better  trained  for  court  responsibility  and  had  a  much  higher  concept 
of  morality.  Francis  never  became  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It 
suited  his  purposes  better,  to  make  a  concordat  with  the  Pope  soon  after 
his  reign  began,  dividing  church  income  with  the  pope,  but  keeping  for 
the  crown  the  right  of  clergy  appointments,  thus  depriving  them  of  the 
right  of  canonical  election  that  Louis  had  maintained.  However  Francis 
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himself  had  no  religious  scruples  and  was  easily  influenced  in  religious 
matbers  by  whoever  happened  to  have  his  ear.  While  Marguerite  lived  at 
the  Court  of  France  she  was  able  to  save  many  of  the  French  Protestants 
who  came  into  conflict  with  the  Church,  by  appealing  to  him,  for  he  could 
never  refuse  his  beautiful  sister  anything  she  asked  of  him. 

The  opponents  of  the  Reformation  never  ceased  in  their  attempts  to 
destroy  her,  for  they  well  knew  she  was  the  one  person  at  court  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  persecuting  church,  which  had  become  vindictively  enraged 
at  the  teaching  of  a  pure  gospel,  aimed  at  shaming  the  lives  of  a  hypo¬ 
critical  clergy.  Marguerite  was  too  highly  respected  in  important  quarters 
for  her  learning,  piety  and  benevolence  as  well  as  her  beauty  and  her 
achievements  in  establishing  schools  and  colleges,  and  encouraging  arts 
and  sciences.  She  was  a  writer  of  considerable  merit  both  of  prose  and 
poetry  and  her  works  were  read  in  England  as  well  as  in  France  with  enthus¬ 
iasm.  Her  "Meditations”  and  her  letters  and  poems  reveal  her  deep  spiritual 
faith  as  the  outcome  of  a  great  struggle  in  her  soul. 

The  agreement  Francis  had  with  the  Pope  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  gave  to  the  pope,  for  certain  considerations,  ecclesiastical 
dominion  in  his  empire.  Louis  XII  and  the  University  of  Paris  had  up  to 
this  time  rejected  the  claims  of  the  Pope..  The  Sorbonne  was  an  independent 
institution,  and  scholars  and  students  from  all  over  Europe  gathered  there. 
Now  when  Francis  I  signed  the  concordat  with  the  pope  he  annulled  the 
supremacy  of  councils  and  gave  supreme  pov/er  to  the  pope.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  borne  the  pope1  s  train  as  a  subordinate. 

This  concordat  more  than  any  other  brought  the  clergy  into  a  servile 
and  helpless  condition  in  France,  for  from  this  time  on  their  appointments 
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were  on  the  nomination  of  the  crown,  and  officially  approved  by  the  Pope. 
There  was  great  opposition  to  this,  by  Parliament,  the  people,  and  the 
University,  but  the  King  insisted  on  registering  the  Act,  even  though 
Parliament  refused  to  ratify  it.  The  King  and  the  Pope  between  them  had 
overthrown  any  religious  liberties  that  France  had  knovm. 

Persecution  soon  set  in  after  this,  and  such  men  as  Lefevre  and 
other  learned  scholars  had  to  leave  the  University.  Those  who  did  not 
escape  the  Inquisition  in  France  were  cast  into  prison  to  await  execution 
or  burning.  Marguerite  was  kept  more  than  busy  hastening  from  place  to 
place  to  release  them.  Without  her  constant  intervention  and  watchfulness 
the  reformation  would  surely  have  died  in  its  infancy  as  far  as  France  was 
concerned.  She  was  in  frequent  council  with  such  men  as  Lefevre,  Farel 
and  Bri^onnet,  working  untiringly  for  the  release  of  imprisoned  reformers. 

The  story  of  Marguerite1  s  unflinching  stand  as  a  Protestant  through 
many  terrifying  circumstances  would  fill  a  book.  After  an  unsuccessful 
war  waged  by  Francis  against  Spain  in  which  he  was  captured,  she  saved  her 
brother*  s  life  by  a  trip  to  the  court  of  the  Spanish  King,  but  had  to  flee 
for  her  life  from  that  country  when  she  heard  of  a  plot  to  trap  her.  When 
^rancis  was  back  in  France  after  making  promises  to  the  Spanish  Charles  V 
which  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping,  Marguerite,  whose  husband  had  died 
during  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  agreed  to  marry  Henry  d*Albret,  King  of 
Navarre.  When  Marguerite  left  France  to  live  with  her  husband  in  Navarre, 
the  Catholic  Inquisition  came  down  hard  on  her  people  in  France,  her  estates 
were  confiscated,  her  Reformed  Churches  made  slaughtering  houses,  and  the 
court  of  her  brother  became  more  and  more  debauched. 


Although  Henry  d*Albret  was  a  Romanist  at  his  marriage,  he  was 
later  converted  and  lent  his  support  to  Marguerite  in  the  Reform  move¬ 
ment.  Navarre  became  a  centre  of  Protestantism,  although  Roman  Catholics 
were  not  persecuted  there,  but  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  methods 
of  worship  in  their  own  Churches.  Marguerite,  popular  with  the  people, 
had  built  up  and  strengthened  the  Kingdom.  Religious  liberty  was  consist¬ 
ently  permitted;  educational  and  industrial  progress  had  been  encouraged, 
so  that  all  the  material  resources  of  Navarre  were  increasing.  As  thous¬ 
ands  of  the  very  best  citizens  of  France  had  fled  the  persecutions  there 
and  settled  in  Navarre,  the  whole  Kingdom  became  the  focal  point  of  Protest¬ 
antism. 

Marguerite  had  had  to  live  at  cross-purposes  almost  all  her  adult 
life  with  the  brother  she  loved  so  much,  but  her  affection  for  him  never 
diminished.  When  he  died,  indifferent  alike  to  God  or  humanity,  in  1547, 
she  was  grief-stricken.  Although  only  fifty-six  years  old,  her  health 
steadily  declined  and  she  survived  him  by  scarcely  two  years. 

Marguerite  of  Valois,  living  in  stormy  times  fought  a  life-long 
battle  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestantism  because  of  her,  became 
entrenched  in  France,  and  because  of  the  great  admiration  which  many 
strong  and  valiant  noblemen  held  for  her,  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Church 
was  carried  on  without  lessening  after  her  death. 

One  of  her  greatest  accomplishments  was  the  training  of  her  daughter 
Jeanne,  who  had  the  physique  and  health  which  her  mother  lacked.  Jeanne 
dfAlbret  continued  the  work  her  mother  had  begun,  fought  with  unflinching 
courage  the  Battles  of  the  Reformation,  was  able  in  the  end  to  conquer 
the  Guises  and  Catherine  de  Medici,  and,  with  her  armies  at  the  gates  of 
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Paris,  dictated  terms  of  peace.  This  was  not  done  without  long  years  of 
bloody  warfare,  and  many  events  of  cowardly  intrigue  against  the  honest, 
straightforward  and  courageous  Jeanne  and  her  son  Henry.  The  stories  of 
Jeanne* s  escapes  from  court  traps,  of  her  defeats  and  victories,  of  her 
immense  popularity  with  her  people  and  her  grim  determination  to  defend 
the  faith  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother,  far  surpasses  any  modern 
murder  mysteries  or  western  Indian  tales.  It  was  finally  her  son  Henry 
IV,  who  after  the  terrible  massacre  of  St . Bartholomew  on  his  wedding  eve, 
eventually  came  to  the  throne  of  France  and  gave  religious  liberty  to  the 
land  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^ 

There  are  many  fascinating  stories  of  women  who  lived  during  these 
Reformation  times.  France  was  not  the  only  country  to  produce  religious 
heroines  of  rare  courage  and  intellectual  ability.  The  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Denmark,  had  tiaeir  share  too,  even  Italy.  For  in  the  heart  of  Italy, 

Renee,  daughter  of  Louis  XII  had  married  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  For  eighteen 
years  Ren^e  made  her  palace  the  rallying  centre  of  the  reformed  movement 
in  both  France  and  Italy. 

Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  a  protestant,  though  brought  up  in  a  convent 
by  her  father*  s  orders  against  her  will,  was  later  liberated  and  married 
William  of  Orange  in  1575.  She  stood  bravely  by  his  side  during  the  years 
of  invasion  by  the  Spanish  army  and  was  ever  a  great  influence  in  break¬ 
ing  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  superstition  in  the  Netherlands.  Queen 
Victoria  of  England  was  a  direct  descendant  of  William  and  Charlotte. 

^  Henry  IV  had  married  the  Catholic  daughter  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and 
for  political  reasons  become  a  Catholic,  but  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
assured  a  restricted  religious  tolerance  to  the  Reformed  Churches. 
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One  could  keep  on  with  exciting  stories’  of  women  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  but  T  want  now  to  pick  up  the  thread  in  Eng¬ 
land,  While  Joan  of  Kent  and  Anne  of  Bohemia,  mother  and  wife  of  Richard 
II,  were  alive  in  England  the  Bibles  of  Wyclif  were  allowed  to  circulate. 
Anne  herself  was  a  diligent  student  and  was  said  to  read  the  Bible  daily 
in  three  languages,  Latin,  Bohemian  and  English*  Her  mother-in-law  was 
Wyclif*  s  main  protector  in  England,  and  Anne  soon  came  in  contact  with 
this  wonderful  man.  It  proved  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  her  and  she  set 
about  at  once  to  work  on  a  translation  of  her  own  of  the  four  gospels, 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  worthy  and  acceptable  work  even  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  people  adored  her  for  her  own  self  and  her 
great  benevolences,  one  of  which  was  a  general  amnesty  to  all  prisoners, 
given  at  her  request  on  her  wedding  day.  Her  example  set  all  the  court 
to  reading  the  Bible,  and  as  fast  as  copies  could  be  made  they  were  being 
circulated  throughout  the  country.  For  two  years  she  enjoyed  the  teaching 
of  TCyclif  and  of  her  remarkable  mother-in-law,  Joan.  When  these  two  died 
she  was  left,  along  with  one  other  strong  hand,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to 
maintain  the  freedom,  at  least  to  read  the  Bible,  for  all  people.  Her 
task  as  a  peace-maker  was  very  difficult,  owing  to  conflicting  interests 
and  ambitions  of  nobles  and  church.  The  King  himself  was  often  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  was  quick  to  take  offence  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  down  insurrections  of  the  citizens  of  London  itself.  The  Queen 
was  constantly  arranging  occasions  to  plead  for  justice  and  tolerance  for 
such  offenders  before  the  King  and  was  credited  for  the  fairly  peaceful 
reign  of  that  monarch.  There  is  no  record  that  any  who  were  condemned  as 
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heretics  suffered  martyrdom  during  Richard*  s  reign. 

??hile  Queen  Anne  lived,  Richard  did  try  to  satisfy  the  church  parly 
by  issuing  several  letters  and  commissions  against  those  charged  with 
heretical  views  but  because  of  her  influence  little  was  done  to  back  up 
the  church*  s  investigations.  The  Bible  and  Wyclif*s  writings  were  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  they  were  veiy  bold  in  declaring  the  truth 
and  denouncing  the  abuses  of  the  church.  Unfortunately  Anne  in  her  twenty- 
seventh  year  contracted  the  pestilence  which  raged  in  the  year  1394  through¬ 
out  England,  and  died  at  her  palace  in  Shene,  Surrey,  to  the  great  grief  of 
her  husband  and  all  the  people.  She  had  protected  and  guarded  Wjrclif*s 
Bible  and  writings  for  twelve  years,  so  that  when  storms  of  persecution 
swept  over  England  the  seed  of  truth  had  taken  strong  root  and  could  not 
be  eradicated  in  spite  of  all  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  cruel  murder 
of  Anne*  s  husband  Richard.  The  machinations  of  the  Romanist  party  brought 
this  about,  and  set  Henry  IV  on  the  throne.  The  church  immediately  began 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stamp  out  the  reform  movement  by  burning  all  the 
Bibles  that  could  be  found,  and  those  who  dared  to  retain  them  in  their 
possession. 

The  next  hundred  years  in  England  is  mainly  the  story  of  the  Lollards, 
the  followers  of  %clif  who  carried  Bibles  to  the  common  people  of  the 
land  and  taught  them  wherever  they  could.  The  church  tried  in  every  w ay 
to  eliminate  this  teaching,  but  it  had  a  strong  start  in  Anne*  s  time  and 
the  seed  continued  to  be  broadcast.  The  word  of  God  as  it  was  contained 
in  the  scripture,  and  not  as  it  was  taught  hy  the  Church  was  the  main  point 
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"During  the  life  of  King  Richard  II,  I  find  none  expressly  named  that 
suffered  burning  •**  Fox*  s  Acts  and  Monuments. 
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of  contention  and  many  noble  ladies,  as  well  as  knights  like  Lord  Cobham, 
and  Lollard  teachers  lost  their  lives  at  the  stake  for  their  beliefs. 

Every  martyr  seemed  an  added  torch  to  the  light  that  was  spreading.  In¬ 
stead  of  wiping  out  the  new  desire  for  God*  s  truth,  the  persecutions 
only  gave  impetus  to  the  movement.  The  Protestant  movement  in  England 
during  all  this  time  seemed  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Wyclif's,  an  indigenous 
movement  rather  than  an  imported  one.  It  looked  to  the  state  as  Wyclif 
had  done  in  his  day  to  reform  the  church,  and  it  considered  the  church®  s 
great  wealth  a  drawback  to  its  spiritual  integrity.  The  reformers  were 
not  as  yet  numerous,  but  were  more  and  more  insisting  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  to  test  church  doctrine 
by  what  they  found  in  the  Bible.  As  the  German  revolt  led  by  Luther  gath¬ 
ered  force  and  spread  outside  of  Germany,  the  continental  influences  began 
to  be  felt  in  England  too.  One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  English 
reform  movement  of  his  day  was  William  Tyndale  (c.  1492-1536)  who  began 
another  translation  of  the  Bible  for  English  readers. 

Tyndale  was  forced  to  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he  continued 
in  France,  but  as  persecution  followed  him  there  just  when  his  work  was 
being  printed  he  fled  again  to  Germany  with  his  precious  manuscript.  Two 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  quietly  completed  by  Peter  Schaeffer, 
and  distributed  throughout  England  by  Garret,  a  pious  rector  with  advanced 
ideas.  This  New  Testament  had  the  advantage  of  good  print  and  simple 
language,  and  notes  were  added  to  explain  difficult  passages.  The  people 
were  delighted  with  it  and  met  in  secret  to  read  its  pages.  It  was  received 
with  keen  interest  in  the  homes  of  noble  families  as  well  as  common  people, 
so  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  defiance  of  the  Pope  England  had  many  men  and 
women  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  strike  at  Rome. 
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Anne  Boleyn  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  man  whom 
Erasmus  described  ,Tas  one  whom  all  unite  in  praising;  almost  the  only 
learned  man  among  the  nobility,  and  manifestly  of  a  philosophic  mind."^ 

His  daughter  Anne  had  accompanied  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  when  she 
was  sent  to  France  to  become  the  wife  of  Old  King  Louis  XII.  When  Louis 
died  soon  after  the  wedding,  Anne,  a  sprightly  and  intelligent  girl  of 
fourteen  remained  behind  at  the  court  of  Queen  Claude  and  Francis  I. 

Queen  Claude*  s  court  was  a  school  of  virtue,  and  the  young  ladies  who 
attended  upon  her  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  study  and  embroideiy  and 
useful  occupations.  Intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  was  most 
restricted,  and  the  court  of  Queen  Claude  was  famous  for  its  purity  and 
piety.  The  leaven  of  the  Gospel  was  quietly  working  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  young  people  of  that  household.  Renee,  Claude  and  Marguerite  were 
learning  the  lessons  that  were  to  make  them  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe  while  Anne  was  developing  her  brilliant  mind  and  her  keen  interest 
in  the  Protestant  beliefs.  She  was  greatly  honoured  at  the  French  court, 
where  she  devoted  herself  to  study,  and  acquired  a  thorough  musical  educ¬ 
ation,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  Gospel  truth. 

When  a  few  years  later  she  returned  to  England,  the  grace  and  accomp¬ 
lishments  of  the  young  woman  found  her  a  place  at  court  at  once  as  maid  of 
honour  to  Queen  Catherine.  She  and  Lord  Percy  soon  formed  an  attachment. 
Unfortunately  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  Wolsey  had  succeeded  in  alien¬ 
ating  the  King*  s  affection  from  his  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon,  in  revenge 
for  the  Spanish  King*  s  ignoring  of  him  as  a  papal  candidate.  Wolsey  was 
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trying  to  promote  an  alliance  with  a  European  Princess,  but  Henry  had 
already  cast  his  eye  on  his  wife1  s  beautiful  lady-in-waiting,  Anne  Boleyn. 
He  broke  up  Anne*  s  love  affair  by  dismissing  her  from  the  court  and  forc¬ 
ing  Percy  to  marry  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  Anne  was  heart-broken  and  blamed 
all  her  troubles  on  Wolsey.  She  withdrew  to  Hever  Castle  and  refused 
to  see  anyone.  When  Henry  himself  called  she  feigned  sickness  and  would 
not  receive  him.  She  absented  herself  from  court  for  four  years  though 
the  King  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  gain  her  regard  by  elevating  her 
family  to  high  positions  in  court  and  government. 

Anne  had  brought  with  her  some  of  Tyndale’  s  writings  and  read  them 
diligently.  Cardinal  Wolsey  gained  possession  of  the  book  and  tried  to 
discredit  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  King.  He  however  on  reading  the  book 
himself  was  entranced  with  the  new  ideas  of  religious  freedom  he  found 
there  and  saw  a  chance  of  throwing  off  the  Pope*  s  power.  From  then  on 
the  course  of  Henry  to  secure  his  divorce  from  Catherine  was  decided  and 
Wolsey*  s  fate  was  sealed.  Unfortunately  Anne’s  fate  was  also  sealed. 

Though  she  had  consistently  refused  Henry*  s  advances  and  had  said  she 
would  not  be  his  queen,  Wolsey  feared  another  Anne  of  Bohemia  on  the 
throne.  But  not  all  the  efforts  of  Wolsey  and  the  Catholic  party  could 
now  stop  the  King  in  his  determination  to  have  Anne,  He  threw  off  the 
papal  yoke,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  secured  favour¬ 
able  action  from  the  universities  in  regard  to  his  right  to  annul  his 
marriage  \yith  Catherine,  and  married  Anne, 

However  we  may  look  on  Anne’s  final  capitulation  to  the  King’s 
advances,  we  must  remember  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  A  King’s  word 
was  law,  and  all  the  families  at  court  were  jockeying  for  position  of 
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power.  In  the  light  of  the  years  she  held  out  against  the  King1 s  pro¬ 
posals,  we  may  suspect  at  the  last  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from  both 
King  and  relatives. 

The  new  Queen  became  a  friend  and  patron  of  the  Reformation.  She 
orotected  the  believers  in  the  new  faith  against  persecution.  She  encour¬ 
aged  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  English.  She  encouraged  learning, 
and  supported  promising  young  men  in  the  universities.  Tyndale  himself 
sent  her  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  gold, 
dedicated  to  "Anna  Regina  Angeliae.*1  She  secured  an  edict  allowing  the 
Bible  to  be  read  and  had  arranged  for  Tyndale  to  come  to  England  to  have 
his  New  Testaments  published  in  London  by  the  King's  printer.  However, 
the  Romanists,  greatly  alarmed  by  all  this  Protestant  activity  at  the  court 
sent  their  agents  to  the  Netherlands  to  destroy  him.  The  plot  succeeded, 
but  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  Heniy,  lest  Anne  hearing  of  it  should 
be  able  to  interfere  with  their  plans. 

Anne  had  fashioned  her  court  much  after  that  of  Queen  Claude.  Her 

ladies  were  engaged  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  and  occupied  themselves 

with  embroidery  and  other  useful  employment.  But  the  papists  were  at 

work  and  a  whole  fabric  of  lies  and  allegations,  none  of  which  were  ever 

proven,  were  built  up  against  Anne  and  did  not  take  long  to  alienate  the 

5 

affection  of  the  fickle  King.  Had  Anne's  child  been  a  boy,  she  might 


5  This  picture  of  Anne  may  not  accord  with  the  traditional  one  of  history 
books,  but  it  is  significant  that  all  the  witnesses  against  her  were 
papists,  led  by  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  inveterate  enemy. 
The  only  records  kept  of  her  trial  were  the  slanderous  charges  againd; 
her,  all  evidence  in  her  favour  having  been  destroyed.  French  and 
German  embassadors,  and  others  present  at  the  trial  said  that  the  trial 
was  a  mere  farce;  that  the  testimony  was  manufactured  and  insufficiert 
and  that  the  Queen  had  na  counsel  or  chance  of  defense.  She  went  to  the 
scaffold  with  dignity  and  courage,  protesting  her  innocence  to  the  end. 
Bacon  describes  the  trial  with  all  sympathy  for  Anne. 

Wittenm^yer,  Women  of  the  Reformation. 
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have  had  a  chance  even  against  her  enemies,  but  the  baby  was  a  girl. 

The  work  that  Anne  had  begun  in  England,  was  completed  by  her  illustrious 
daughter,  Elizabeth  I. 

Before  coming  to  Elizabeth,  one  must  not  neglect  to  mention  Catharine 
Parr,  the  last  of  Henry  VIII’  s  wives.  She  was  a  well-educated  lady  and 
known  to  favour  the  reformed  faith.  She  was  very  wealthy,  having  inher¬ 
ited  immense  fortunes  from  two  preceding  husbands,  anl  her  charming  home 
became  the  centre  for  learned  and  zealous  protestants.  She  gave  herself 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  conventicles  were  held  at  her  castle, 
”3nape  Hall.”  She  was  in  love  with  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  and  he  with  her.  But  just  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  accepting 
his  suit,  Henry  VIII  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  To  refuse  meant  death, 
to  accept  might  mean  the  same.  There  was  little  choice,  and  she  decided 
to  take  the  one  chance  of  life  which  offered.  She  was  a  wise  woman  and 
gave  little  opportunity  to  her  Romanist  enemies  to  entrap  her.  Several 
plots  were  discovered  which  were  easily  proven  to  be  efforts  to  discredit 
her,  and  although  there  were  tims'S  when  she  walked  on  very  thin  ice  as 
far  as  the  King’s  protection  was  concerned  she  managed  to  outlive  him. 
While  she  was  Queen  she  did  get  the  King*  s  sanction  for  the  Bible  to  be 
read  and  circulated.  She  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  King’s  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  King  to  restore  the  two  princesses  to  favour  and  to  establish 
them  in  the  line  of  succession  after  Edward,  Jane  Seymour’s  son.  She  tried 
to  teach  Mary  what  she  could  of  the  new  faith,  but  Mary  had  had  a  sad  ex¬ 
perience  as  the  child  of  the  Catholic  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  was  not  to 
be  converted.  Elizabeth  was  a  much  more  satisfactory  pupil.  Bright  and 
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very  clever  at  learning  and  dependent  on  her  mother*  s  place  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  Queen  of  England  to  justify  her  own  place  in  the  succession^  she 
was  an  apt  pupil.  Catharine  Parr  too  was  a  ?o*iter  of  no  little  fame  in 
her  time.  A  list  of  her  works  is  most  revealing  as  to  her  interests  - 
**The  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,  Manual  of  Devotion.  Twelve  Psalms  (this 
latter  written  in  verse,  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  David),  The  Power 
of  Faith,  Good  Works,  besides  translations  from  other  writers. 

Catharine*  s  training  and  care  of  both  Elizabeth  and  the  little 
Prince  Edward  gave  them  the  Protestant  background  which  would  have  been 
very  difficult  for  them  to  receive  in  any  other  way,  so  entrenched  at 
court  were  the  Catholics,  and  since  Henry*  s  only  move  toward  the  reform 
movement  was  not  along  the  lines  of  changing  beliefs  but  in  administration, 
and  that  only  because  it  suited  his  purposes.  After  his  death  the  care 
of  Elizabeth  was  left  to  Catharine  who  married  Seymour  almost  immediately, 
but  died  little  more  than  a  year  later,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  child. 

Influenced  also  by  Catharine  Parr  was  the  Eady  Jane  Grey,  who  before 
she  was  sixteen  was  so  advanced  in  her  studies  as  to  be  holding  corres¬ 
pondence  with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  She  spoke  both  Latin 
and  Greek  as  fluently  as  English.  Her  devotion  to  the  reformed  faith  was 
strengthened  by  Catharine  Parr  with  whom  she  lived  for  about  a  year.  A 
marriage  was  talked  of  between  her  and  Prince  Edward,  but  his  health  began 
to  fail,  after  a  siege  of  smallpox  fallowed  by  consumption.  Political 

^  List  quoted  from  Wiifctenmyer,  Women  of  the  Reformation. 
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intrigue  drew  Jane  into  an  alliance  with  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  whose 
father  tried  to  set  aside  the  line  of  succession  as  planned  by  Henry 
VIII.  After  Edward’s  death,  Mary’s  supporters  were  too  strong  and  the 
people  themselves  would  not  sanction  this  flouting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  poor  little  Lady  Jane,  not  wanting  the  crown,  and  not  wanting  to  be¬ 
come  embroiled  in  politics  at  all,  was  not  able  to  hold  her  father-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  from  his  mad  ambition  to  set  his  son  on  the 
throne  of  England.  Queen  for  only  nine  days,  Jane  soon  found  herself  in 
the  Tower  together  with  her  husband  and  family.  When  Mary  was  firmly- 
seated  on  the  throne  the  first  thing  she  undertook  was  the  execution  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoners.  In  Fox’s  »Acts  and  Monuments’1  Lady  Jane’s 
speech  from  the  scaffold  is  quoted,  in  which  she  makes  plain  her  innocence 
as  far  as  the  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne  was  concerned,  and  declares  her 
position  as  a  true  Christian  woman.  She  died  a  true  martyr  to  the  re¬ 
formed  faith,  for  Mary  was  determined  to  wipe  out  Protestantism  from  Eng¬ 
land  as  quickly  as  she  could. 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne  she  had  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
for  Catholicism  in  Britain.  She  had  powerful  nobles  behind  her,  and  the 
tradition  of  a  prosperous  reign,  as  well  as  prestige  on  the  continent. 

But  the  English  people  were  always  afraid  of  Spanish  alliances,  so  her 
first  mistake  was  a  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  She  then  went  on  to 
a  blood-bath  of  executions  and  burnings  of  Protestant  reformers.  The 
influence  she  might  have  had  she  lost  by  fanaticism  and  cruelty,  and  one 
feels  that  at  the  end  of  her  reign  of  five  years  she  had  so  horrified 
England  with  persecution  that  never  again  would  the  English  people  be 
able  to  trust  a  Catholic  monarch  completely. 
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It  was  with  great  joy  and  acclaim  that  Elizabeth  was  at  last  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  throne  of  her  father,  in  1553.  Roger  Ascham  wrote  of 
Elizabeth* s  scholarship  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  "Numberless  honorable 
ladies  of  the  present  time  surpass  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
every  kind  of  learning,  but  among  them  all  my  illustrious  mistress,  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  more  by  the  splendour 
of  her  virtues  and  her  learning  than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal  birth... 

She  has  accomplished  her  sixteenth  year;  and  so  much  solidity  of  under¬ 
standing,  such  courtesy,  united  with  dignity,  have  never  been  observed 
at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  true  religion  and 
of  the  best  kind  of  literature...  French  and  Italian  she  speaks  like 
English;  Latin  with  fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment;  also  speaks  Greek 
with  me  frequently,  willingly  and  moderately  well.  Nothing  can  be  more 
elegant  than  her  handwriting,  whether  in  Greek  or  Roman  characters.  In 
music  she  is  very  skillful,  but  does  not  greatly  delight  in  it.**^ 

This  accomplished  and  spirited  Queen  now  held  the  fate  of  Protest¬ 
antism  in  England  in  her  hands.  She  was  a  shrewd  and  clever  monarch  and 
set  out  to  try  to  win  all  parties.  She  had  to  uphold  the  reform  movemert 
because  on  it  depended  her  right  to  the  crown.  She  had  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  and  at  the  same  time  understood  very 
well  the  points  of  Catholic  worship  and  administration  methods  to  which 
the  reformer* s  objected.  She  followed  her  father* s  example  in  assuming 

& 

the  control  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  affair®  of  the  Kingdom. 
7  Ibid. 

^  Bettenson,  Supremacy  Act,  1559  >  Documents  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Elizabeth  diplomatically  substituted  in  this  Act  the  word  *  Governor* 
for  the  word  *Head*  used  in  henry  VIII *s  Act,  thus  implying  adminis¬ 
trative  control  rather  than  any  power  to  control  doctrine. 
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The  Act  of  Supremacy  of  1559  also  repealed  the  Heresy  Act  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  revived  ten  Acts  of  Henry  VIII,  including  those  Acts  which  had 
repudiated  appeals  to  the  Pope.  Elizabeth  also  had  an  Act  of  Uniformity 
passed  which  regulated  worship,  demanded  attendance  at  parish  church  or 
chapel,  and  provided  for  the  training  of  ministers  and  the  publication 
of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  based  largely  on  the  one  issued  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI,  with  a  few  changes.  In  her  attempts  to  regularize 
Protestant  worship  in  England,  Elizabeth  took  almost  as  hostile  a  stand 
against  reformed  dissenters  from  the  state  regulations  as  against  the 
Jesuits  and  Romanist  missionaries  who  were  constantly  landing  from  the 
continent  to  try  to  revive  the  old  loyalty  to  the  Roman  Church.  An  Act 
against  Jesuits  and  Seminaries  was  passed  in  1585,  but  in  1593  another 

9 

Act  was  passed  prohibiting  gatherings  of  Puritans  and  non-conformists . 

Her  reign  for  the  first  seventeen  years  was  bloodless  as  far  as 
religious  persecution  was  concerned.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  however, 
that  in  later  years  she  did  consent  to  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  Ana¬ 
baptists  and  did  allow  persecution  to  the  extent  of  fines  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  those  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  services. 
However,  her  victory  over  the  Spanish  King  (though  aided  as  it  was  by 
loss  of  the  Spanish  Armada  at  sea  by  storm)  added  greatly  to  her  popular¬ 
ity  and  security  at  home  and  her  prestige  abroad.  Henry  IV  of  Prance, 
son  of  Jeanne  d*Albret,  had  been  aided  by  Elizabeth  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Prance.  It  was  true  that  he  had  given  French  Huguenots  religious 
freedom  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598,  but  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
accept  the  Catholic  Faith,  largely  for  political  reasons.  Elizabeth 
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wrote  him  a  severe  letter,  roundly  rebuking  him  for  abjuring  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Faith.  The  letter  was  dated  November  12,  1593:  w . My  God, 

is  it  possible  that  any  worldly  consideration  could  render  you  regardless 
of  the  divine  displeasure?  Can  we  reasonably  expect  any  good  results  can 
follow  such  an  iniquity?  How  can  you  imagine  that  He,  whose  hand  has 
supported  and  upheld  your  cause  so  long,  would  fail  you  at  your  need? 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  ds>  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it."^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  reigned  for  forty-four  years.  She  was  in  her  seven¬ 
tieth  year  when  she  died  in  1603>  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  mon- 
archs  of  her  time,  and  one  of  the  first  to  approach  any  degree  of  relig¬ 
ious  toleration. 

While  the  Reformation  among  Protestants  meant  breaking  away  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  there  were  many  within  the  Church  who  saw  a  need  for 
Reformation.  They  recognised  that  there  were  abuses  and  earnestly  hoped 
for  improvement.  Knowing  that  this  opinion  existed  the  Church  Hierarchy 
did  take  some  steps  to  satisfy  them.  The  Counter  reformation  however  had 
two  sides  to  it:  The  Inquisition  with  its  resulting  terrible  persecutions 
in  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  Protestant  movement,  and  the  effort  to  clean 
up  abuses  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  new  spirit  into  the  church. 

Saint  Teresa  of  Avila  (1515-1582)  was  one  of  the  women  living  in 
those  terrifying  times  who  was  able  to  retain  her  faith  in  God  and  serve 
Him  through  the  Catholic  Church.  Born  at  Avila  in  Old  Castile,  she  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children  by  her  father® s  second  wife.  Her  father  was 
a  great  reader  and  proud  of  his  fine  library.  Her  mother  was  a  saintly 
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woman  and  though  plagued  by  ill  health  and  too  much  to  do,  she  instilled 
into  her  children  the  love  of  heavenly  things.  Teresa  from  a  small  child 
wished  to  give  her  life  in  some  way  to  the  heavenly  Father.  She  was  a 
keen  scholar  andylike  her  father,  fond  of  reading.  She  made  use  of  her 
father*  s  large  library,  but  in  later  years  accused  herself  rather  strongly 
for  having  read  so  much  frivolous  material.  She  was  greatly  influenced 
by  a  cousin,  a  young  woman  who  came  to  live  vdth  them  when  Teresa  was  in 
her  early  teen-age,  probably  to  take  the  place  of  the  mother  who  had  died 
when  Teresa  was  twelve.  This  cousin  was  a  lively  young  woman  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  fine  dress  and  cosmetics,  and  the  company  of  young  men.  Teresa 
was  fascinated  with  her,  ana  could  hardly  bear  to  be  away  from  her  company. 
Her  father  saw  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in  his  daughter  and  sent 
her  away  to  the  school  of  the  Augustinian  nuns  at  Avila.  Here  she  recov¬ 
ered  her  fervour,  and  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her  previous  worldly 
interests.  In  her  autobiography  she  tells  of  the  importance  of  associating 
in  childhood  with  good  company. 

Teresa  was  often  in  poor  health,  and  after  one  of  her  long  spells  of 
illness  her  father  sent  her  to  recover  to  the  country,  where  her  uncle, 
a  widower  and  a  very  pious  man was  instrumental  in  helping  her  decide  to 
embrace  the  religious  life. 

Her  father  was  opposed  to  this  action  but  Teresa  had  set  her  heart 
on  it  and  in  her  twentieth  year  entered  the  Carmelite  house  just  outside 
of  Avila.  Her  illnesses  increased  in  violence;  she  had  many  severe  heart 
attacks  and  fainting  spells.  Her  father  had  her  removed  from  the  convert 
and  again  sent  to  the  country  for  convalescence.  It  seemed  at  times  as 
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though  she  could  have  no  hope  of  recovery.  Her  uncle  taught  her  great 
discipline  in  prayer  and  impressed  on  her  the  power  of  the  mentality  in 
prayer  over  the  body.  She  finally  insisted,  during  one  of  her  periods 
of  slightly  better  health,  on  being  carried  back  to  the  convent.  For 
another  eight  months  she  continued  to  suffer,  but  never  ceased  to  pray. 
Suddenly  she  was  completely  restored  to  health  and  saw  in  her  sufferings 
the  hand  of  God  preparing  her  for  some  great  work. 

Her  biography  again  tells  of  her  relapsing  to  a  state  of  sinful 
pleasures  in  worldly  friendships  and  conversations.  She  became  cold  and 
indifferent  to  her  convent  duties.  The  house  of  the  Carmelites  was  not 
a  strict  enclosure  and  she  tells  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  lack  of 
strictness  in  convents.  But  now  she  says  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself 
appeared  to  her  and  taught  her  Himself,  and  she  became  wholly  and  entirely 
His.  This  union  was  not  effected  in  one  day  but  over  a  period  of  years. 
Her  autobiography  shows  that  the  course  was  a  gradual  ascent,  first  from 
worldly  things  to  those  of  the  spirit,  still  higher  through  the  different 
steps  of  prayer,  then  to  prayer  of  union,  and  finally  perfect  and  absolute 
sacrifice  of  self.  This  was  the  highest  ideal  of  Carmelite  life.  For 
twenty  years  Teresa  had  not  been  able  to  give  in  completely  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  she  had  not  had  any  enjoyment  from  life.  But  once  she  had 
surrendered  completely  her  soul  found  true  satisfaction.  From  now  on  she 
had  frequent  periods  of  ecstasy,  in  which  she  tells  us  that  our  Lord  re¬ 
vealed  Himself  to  her  and  gave  her  consolation.  In  these  spells  her  body 
lost  all  the  use  of  its  voluntary  functions;  she  thought  she  neither  saw, 
heard  nor  perceived  anything  about  her,  though  at  the  same  time  her  soul 
knew  of  the  rapture,  while  it  was  ravished  in  God  by  the  most  ardent  love. 
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In  her  book  she  tells  at  great  length  of  her  experiences,  though 
feeling  that  they  are  too  sacred  to  be  so  made  public.  But  she  was 
commanded  by  a  Superior,  her  Confessor,  to  write  all  these  things  down 
for  the  edification  of  others.  The  most  of  her  stoiy  deals  with  her 
heavenly  visions,  and  with  the  ways  in  which  God  used  her  to  carry  out 
His  purposes  in  the  setting  up  of  another  Order.  With  a  few  other  sisters 
she  set  up  a  small  convent  of  St.  Joseph,  and  there  established  the  orig¬ 
inal  rule  and  strict  observance  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  but  before  she  died  she  saw  sixteen  convents 
established  with  her  rule  of  the  reformed  order  end  fourteen  of  the 
Carmelite  Frairs  followed  her  example,  St.  John  of  the  Cross  being  the 
instrument  of  reform  with  the  Friars.  The  separation  from  the  mother 
Order  was  finally  sanctioned  by  a  brief  from  Home  in  1577.  The  rule 
enjoins  the  most  austere  poverty,  without  any  revenue  to  depend  upon. 
Coarse  serge  is  worn  for  a  habit  and  sandals;  the  sisters  use  straw  beds 
and  never  eat  meat.  They  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world;  once  having 
entered  the  convent  they  never  come  out  again;  they  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own,  but  without  the  comforts  that  life  can  give. 

Teresa  died  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  her  favorite  words  having 
been:  ”A  contrite  and  a  humble  heart  Thou  wilt  not  despise.” 

One  might  question  how  a  woman  could  exert  much  influence  in  the 
kind  of  life  that  Tei’esa  led.  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
her  book,  written  at  the  command  of  her  superiors,  was  meant  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  piety  and  consecration  in  the  folk  of  her  day.  In  Spain 
it  received  a  circulation  second  only  to  Don  Quixote.  It  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages,  and  highly  mystical  as  her  thinking  was,  it 
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was  pursued  under  the  close  wing  of  the  church  so  she  was  never  classed 
as  a  heretic.  She  was  no  cold  intellectual  but  had  a  deep  warm  message 
of  love,  and  hope  of  eternal  life,  for  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her 
or  read  her  story. 

Teresa  was  like  a  bright  flower  growing  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
Catholic  Inquisition  in  Spain  with  all  its  bigotry  and  cruel  persecutions. 
This  is  not  reflected  in  Teresa*  s  writings  for  she  had  perceived  through 
all  the  trappings  of  the  Church  the  beauty  of  a  completely  surrendered 
life,  and  that  was  her  message  then  as  no?/. 
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Chapter  Six 

Evangelism,  Missions  and  the  Social  Gospel 

"Go,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  observe  all  that  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  to  the  close  of  the  age." 

The  Christian  Church  was  a  missionary  church  from  the  very  beginning 
and  its  chief  aim  was  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  win  more 
souls  to  Him.  Wherever  it  went  it  brought  enlightenment  as  to  God*  s  love 
for  man,  and  along  with  that  encouraged  man* s  love  for  his  fellow-men. 

Thus  the  evangel,  and  the  missionary  spirit  and  the  work  of  social  reform 
have  gone  on  side  by  side  as  characteristics  of  Christian  living. 

By  1700  A.D.  the  Christian  faith  had  been  carried  from  its  birth  place 
in  Palestine,  to  the  farthest  points  of  Europe,  to  the  fringes  of  Africa, 
India,  Asia,  and  to  parts  of  the  New  World  -  the  Americas.  From  1750-1815 
Latourette  regards  as  a  time  of  recession  in  missionary  interest.'*"  This 
was  a  period  of  wars  which  occupied  the  energies  and  resources  of  most  of 
the  European  countries,  Britain  included.  The  Empires  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  were  breaking  up,  and  this  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  Catholic 
missions  established  in  the  outposts  of  these  empires.  Then  too  the  diss¬ 
olution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  1773,  meant  a  real  slowing  down  of  the 
activity  that  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Jesuit  Order  especially  in 
the  Americas,  for,  blame  these  Jesuits  as  we  may  for  their  part  in  the 
Inquisition  and  for  secular  malpractices  and  abuses  of  power  we  must 


1  Latourette,  A  History  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity. 
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credit  them  with  almost  fanatical  zeal  when  it  came  to  carrying  the 
Christian  gospel  to  pagan  lands. 

If  there  was  a  recession  in  missionary  activity,  there  was  also 
a  recession  in  religious  enthusiasm  on  the  homefront.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  Reformation  struggles  had  worn  out  the  desire  for  new  life. 
Perhaps  the  new  learning  had  brought  with  it  too  much  of  the  materialistic 
view  points  of  the  Philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Perhaps  the  state 
governorship  of  the  Protestant  church  in  England  had  bound  the  spirits 
of  its  ministers  and  lay  folic  too  rigidly.  Whatever  the  reason  the 
eighteenth  century  for  the  most  part,  started  out  to  be  a  period  of 
coldness  and  rationalism  in  theology  and  philosophy  and  economics.  The 
established  Church  of  England  had  become  smug,  and  hollow,  self-satisfied 
and  rigid,  intolerant  and  lazy,  yet  jealous  for  its  own  prestige. 

On  the  continent,  some  of  the  reformed  churches  had  come  to  the 
same  pass.  Lutheranism  had  hardened  into  a  ritualistic  church,  and 
many  other  branches  of  the  reform  movements,  In  trying  to  preserve  their 
distinctive  doctrines,  also  became  dogmatic  and  intolerant  of  other  be¬ 
liefs.  But  as  v/as  ever  the  case  in  church  history,  when  officialdom  in 
the  church  became  hard  and  rigid,  there  always  sprang  up  individuals  and 
groups  to  throve  off  the  fetters,  bring  new  warmth  and  light,  and  lead 
the  way  to  better  things. 

In  Europe  small  groups  sprang  up,  many  meeting  in  homes  -  studying 
the  Bible,  looking  for  guidance  and  truth,  German  pietism  brought  forth 
missionary  enterprise  on  a  grand  scale,  issuing  in  the  work  of  the  Morav¬ 
ian  Brethren,  This  enthusiasm  spilled  over  into  England  and  found  apt 
pupils  in  such  men  as  John  Wesley  and  William  Carey. 
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This  is  not  supposed  to  become  a  histoiy  of  missions,  but  this  brief 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century  will  give  us  a  background 
for  the  remarkable  home  of  the  Wesleys,  whose  mother  played  such  an 
important  role  in  their  training  and  thinking. 

In  the  rectory  at  Epworth,  Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley  managed  to  raise 
and  educate  a  large  family  of  very  famous  sons  and  daughters,  though 
plagued  almost  all  their  lives  by  insufficient  income.  History  has  not 
made  of  Samuel  a  very  heroic  figure,  but  he  fought  a  most  discouraging 
battle  almost  all  his  life  against  apathy  and  even  hostility  on  the  part 
of  his  parishioners.  There  was  always  the  problem  of  money,  for  Samuel1  s 
father  had  been  one  of  those  two  thousand  dissenting  clergymen  who  had 
chosen  to  be  ejected  rather  than  compromise  their  consciences  and  use 
the  fnew  book1  of  Common  Prayer  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1662. 

The  Wesley  family  thus  had  a  history  of  non-conformity  behind  it, 
but  also  a  history  of  getting  along  without  money.  In  spite  of  his  close 
association  with  Dissenters,  Samuel  Wesley  in  later  years  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  could  never  approve  of  dissenting  ministers.  It  seems  strange 
that  his  father  should  have  left  the  established  church  for  conscience1  s 
sake,  while  the  son  Samuel  after  studying  and  reading  in  the  Dissenters* 
Academy  in  London  should  have  decided  to  enter  the  Established  Church. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he  married  Susannah,  the 
twenty-fifth  and  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Annesley,  another  one  of  the  two- 
thousand  dissenters  mentioned  above,  who  at  this  time  was  in  charge  of  a 
Non-conformist  meeting-house  in  Bishopsgate,  London. 
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Susannah  came  from  good,  solid  stock.  &er  father  was  the  nephew  of 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey.  Her  mother*  s  father  had  been  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  published  the  findings  of  a  Committee 
to  investigate  the  "scandalous  immoralities  of  the  clergy. I* 

Susannah  was  said  to  have  her  grandfather  *  s  faculty  of  logical  arg¬ 
ument,  her  father* s  wit,  and  culture  and  grace,  and  her  mother* s  deep  and 
natural  piety.  She  had  a  slim  figure  and  undeniably  good  looks. 

By  1696  Samuel  and  Susannah  and  their  young  children  were  in  the 
Rectory  of  Epworth,  where  he  stayed  for  39  years.  While  it  is  with 
Susannah  we  are  mainly  concerned,  the  rector  Samuel  Wesley  himself  should 
not  be  underestimated.  He  was  a  character  in  his  own  right,  a  man  of 
breeding,  wit,  and  considerable  learning,  courageous  both  physically  and 
morally,  and  indefatigably  industrious. 

Although  the  people  of  Epworth  were  flattered  and  pleased  to  be 
given  a  young  clergyman  of  quality  and  his  attractive  wife,  they  soon 
found  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  blunt-spoken  and  inspired  preacher,  who  told 
them  things  they  did  not  want  to  hear  about  themselves.  Enmity  grew  and 
finally  burst  into  such  hatred  that  the  rectory  was  burned  down  in  spite. 

A  new  home  was  built  but  the  problem  of  poverty  was  not  solved. 

In  a  long  letter  to  her  brother  in  1722,  Susannah  said  that  nearly  13  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  fire  but  the  new  home  was  still  not  half  furnished, 
"nor  the  wife  and  children  half  clothed  to  this  day."  She  proceeded  to 
tell  of  the  large  debts  still  unpaid,  of  her  own  constant  ill-health,  and 
of  the  burden  and  expense  involved  by  the  children.  She  was  not  whining, 
the  letter  was  a  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  was  a  great  joy  and  relief 
to  the  family  when  John  received  a  Fellowship  at  Lincoln  College,  which 
enabled  him  to  support  himself  and  continue  his  studies. 
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Susannah  was  just  as  forthright  and  stubborn  in  her  opinions  as 
her  husband  Samuel,  so  the  household  was  not  always  one  of  unalloyed 
calmness  and  peace.  Susannah  bemoaned  on  one  occasion  that  she  and  her 
husband  rarely  agreed  on  any  particular  matter  -  this  was  because  they 
were  two  more  than  ordinary  people,  both  independent  in  judgment,  both 
of  strong  convictions,  neither  willing  to  disguise  his  own  view  just  to 
satisfy  the  other.  Their  honesty  and  integrity  might  at  times  breed 
quarrels,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  individuality,  or  lack  of  stimulating 
discussion  in  the  family  circle. 

The  members  of  such  a  family  could  not  help  but  benefit  from  the 
discussions  which  arose  out  of  divergent  views,  but  there  is  no  record 
in  the  Wesley  correspondence  that  the  children  remembered  any  ugly,  sear¬ 
ing  scenes,  or  vulgar  brawls.  Only  one  open  breach  is  described,  a  bit 
puzzling  perhaps,  yet  understandable  when  one  appreciates  Susannah1 s  deep 
religious  convictions.  In  his  church  services  Samuel  must  have  often 
offered  the  same  prayer  for  the  King,  (William  of  Orange)  but  on  this 
occasion,  he  noticed  that  Susannah  did  not  join  in  the  Amen  and  reproached 
her  for  it.  A  prolonged  quarrel  ensued.  Whether  Susannah  consistently 
had  refrained  from  this  Amen  because  of  her  known  sympathies  for  the  Jac¬ 
obite  cause,  or  whether  she  was  in  her  own  way  expressing  her  disapproval 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  from  her 
letters,  in  one  of  which  she  admitted  to  a  willingness  to  leave  the  issue 
of  the  war  to  God,  but  refused  to  pray  for  the  success  of  Marlborough1 s 
armies.  In  any  case  since  neither  would  give  in;  the  story  is  that  Samuel 
eventually  left  the  field  to  his  wife,  when  he  took  horse  for  London.  He 
had  to  attend  a  Convocation  there,  it  is  true,  but  he  left  home  without 
any  formal  farewell. 
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Susannah  would  quietly  hold  her  own  ground  without  fuss  or  excite¬ 
ment  and  kept  herself  always  in  strict  self-discipline  which  arose  from 
her  conviction  that  the  love  of  Christ,  family  prayers,  and  the  solid 
love  she  felt  for  her  husband  would  carry  them  through  all  disagreements 
or  rough  days.  In  spite  of  these  occasional  differences  of  opinion, 

Samuel  included  in  his  ''Life  of  Christnapoem  of  some  eighteen  lines  which 
was  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Susannah,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  read: 

She  graced  my  humble  roof,  and  blessed  my  life. 

Blest  me  by  a  far  greater  name  than  wife. 

The  children  were  deprived  of  many  material  advantages  as  they  grew 
up  but  what  was  more  important  by  far  was  that  at  least  they  grew  up 
against  the  secure  and  unchanging  background  of  their  parents’  mutual  love. 

One  other  incident  both  amusing,  and  startling  for  a  woman  of  her 
times,  must  be  told  of  Susannah.  When  her  husband  left  for  the  Convocation 
of  1710  he  arranged  for  a  locum  tenens  to  take  his  place.  The  young  man 
was  most  unsatisfactory  as  he  failed  to  preach  on  the  great  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  confined  himself  largely  to  sermons  on  ethics  vri.th 
unveiled  references  to  those  who  allowed  themselves  to  get  into  debt.  As 
the  Rector  was  never  out  of  debt,  both  Susannah  and  the  people  took  these 
to  be  indirect  attacks  on  Mr.  Wesley  himself. 

It  was  most  galling  to  Mrs.  Wesley,  always  a  most  loyal  wife,  to  have 
hen  servants  and  children  listen  to  such  mischievous  discourses.  It  was 
not  to  be  borne.  As  the  young  man  only  held  services  cn  Sunday  mornings, 
Susannah  began  to  held  her  own  services  on  Sunday  evenings,  outside  church 
hours,  and  in  the  rectory  kitchen.  The  service  was  intended  for  children 
and  servants,  but  increased  each  week  till  it  was  reckoned  over  two  hundred 


were  attending 
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Susannahs  practice  was  to  lead  in  the  singing  of  psalms,  to  read 
prayers,  and  then  to  deliver  a  sermon,  taken  usually  from  the  Rector* s 
well  stocked  library.  She  had  been  spiritually  inspired  by  reading  of 
the  sacrificial  labours  of  two  Danish  missionaries,  and  was  able  to  in¬ 
fuse  her  ready-made  sermons  with  much  of  her  own  characteristic  insight 
and  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  this  time  that  she  began  having  her  private 
interviews  with  her  children,  and  she  so  conducted  these  Sunday  evening 
services  that  her  loving  spirit  inspired  others,  and  an  altogether  new 
atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  kinship  began  to  be  evidenced  in  the  con¬ 
gregation*  s  relationships. 

She  wrote  to  her  husband  to  justify  her  unprecedented  behaviour,  and 
described  the  good  that  was  being  accomplished.  Shortly  after  her  letter, 
there  arrived  a  furious  one  from  the  curate,  complaining  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
was  having  more  people  at  her  services  than  came  to  the  parish  church  in 
the  mornings.  The  Rector  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  ^t  was  entirely 
unknown  for  a  service  to  be  taken  by  a  woman,  especially  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  Besides  this,  these  meetings  looked  unpleasantly  like  Dissenting 
conventicles*.  It  might  also  jeopardize  the  regular  worship  in  the  parish 
church.  He  wrote  to  rebuke  her  but  Mrs.  Wesley  had  good  answers  on  both 
points. 

She  completely  ignored  any  reference  to  her  being  a  woman  -  that 
charge  could  not  be  denied*.  As  to  the  others  she  said  she  could  not  see 
that  it  made  any  difference  whether  a  few  prejudiced  people  might  call  her 
meetings  conventicles  or  not.  The  fact  was,  they  were  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  a  great  many  people,  and  could  do  much  more,  by  the  blessing  of 
God*  As  to  the  danger  to  the  Parish  church  attendance,  there  were  now 
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people  coming  who  had  never  supported  the  church;  where  they  used  to  have 
twenty-five  at  a  service,  they  now  had  between  two  and  three  hundred,  $he 
said  that  since  the  meetings  were  religious,  they  could  not  possibly  be 
harmful.  She  pointed  out  that  if  the  meetings  were  prohibited  the  con- 
s  e^uences  would  be  that  those  who  had  now  become  friendly  to  the  church, 
would  leave  altogether  and  certainly  would  never  return  to  hear  the  Curate. 
She  stated  her  firm  determination  not  to  be  influenced  by  what  the  world 
thinks,  as  long  as  she  obeyed  her  conscience. 

The  Rector  suggested  that  perhaps  a  man  could  read  the  sermon  and 
present  the  prayers.  Susannah  answered  that  she  was  a  little  embarrassed 
as  a  woman  at  offering  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God.  She  had  really 
only  started  them  as  family  prayers  and  they  had  grown  to  much  greater 
pretensions  -  but  as  to  getting  a  man  to  read  the  sermons,  she  said  there 
was  no  man  among  them  could  do  so  without  spelling  a  good  part  of  them, 
and  that  could  not  possibly  edify  the  rest.  She  added  that  her  voice  was 
the  only  one  in  the  family  strong  enough  to  be  heard  by  such  a  number  of 
people. 

She  refused  to  discontinue  the  services  unless  the  Rector  sent  an 
express  command  for  her  to  do  so.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  such  a  command,  but  returned  home  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  London. 

The  first  Sunday  home,  he  must  have  well  understood  his  wife*  s  feel¬ 
ings  as  he  listened  to  the  curate  preach  on  a  text  he  himself  had  suggested: 
’Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.'  "Friends,"  began  the 
curate,  "faith  is  a  most  excellent  virtue  and  it  produces  other  virtues 
also.  In  particular  it  enables  a  man  to  pay  his  debts."  For  fifteen  min- 

2 

utes  he  developed  that  theme. 

^  Maldwyn  Edwards,  Family  Circle,  page  56. 
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With  the  Rector*  s  return,  the  evening  services  were  discontinued, 
and  the  morning  ones  resumed  under  his  own  direction  with  a  much  increased 
congregation.  Relations  were  friendly  and  co-operative,  and  altogether 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  much  happier  and  more  fruitful  period  in  past¬ 
oral  work. 

Much  of  the  picture  we  have  of  Susannah  Wesley  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Journals  of  her  famous  son,  John.  He  was  an  inquisitive  person  and 
was  constantly  asking  his  mother  why?  and  demanding  a  reasonable  answer, 
for  he  was  after  all  a  child  of  the  *Age  of  Reason* .  In  later  years  as 
an  adult  teacher,  preacher,  and  missionary,  he  repeatedly  begged  his  mother 
to  send  him  a  detailed  account  of  her  method  of  educating  her  family.  Any 
summary  of  the  letter  she  finally  wrote  on  July  24  >  1732,  setting  forth 
her  system,  would  be  inadequate. 3 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  modem  standards  of  educational  psychology 
it  would  rank  a  low  place,  especially  in  regard  to  her  firm  belief  that 
a  child*  s  will  must  be  conquered,  before  any  progress  could  be  made  in 
learning.  Also  to  Susannah,  the  word  education  was  synonymous  with  relig¬ 
ious  education.  Self-will  she  thought  was  the  root  of  all  sin  and  misery, 
and  any  measure  that  could  check  it,  would  promote  future  happiness  and 
piety.  One  sentence  from  her  letter  would  be  a  good  text  for  modem  parents 
’’The  parent  who  indulges  it  (i.e.,  self-will  in  children)  does  the  devil*  s 
work;  makes  religion  impracticable,  salvation  unattainable,  and  does  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  damn  his  child,  soul  and  body  for  ever." 

Her  children  were  taught  the  Lord*  s  Prayer  as  soon  as  they  could 
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speak,  to  which  was  added  as  they  grew  older,  a  short  prayer  for  their 
parents,  some  collects,  a  short  catechism  and  some  portion  of  Scripture, 
according  as  their  memories  could  manage  them.  They  were  early  taught 
to  distinguish  the  Sabbath  from  other  days,  and  were  required  to  be  all 
present  and  quiet  at  family  prayers. 

They  might  have  nothing  they  cried  for,  and  she  was  very  particular 
about  their  manners  when  speaking  to  even  the  lowest  servants.  She  says 
that  cursing,  swearing,  profaneness,  obscenity,  or  rude  ill-bred  names 
were  never  heard  among  the  children.  They  were  given  six  hours  a  day  of 
school  work  under  her  direction,  and  she  remarks  on  ho?/  wonderful  it  is 
what  a  child  can  learn  in  a  quarter  of  a  year  by  vigorous  application. 
They  all,  with  one  exception,  learned  to  read  better  in  that  time  than 
most  women  could  do  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Her  rules  of  discipline  were  very  strict  and  seem  hardly  necessary 
in  a  home  environment,  but  an  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  none  of 
her  children  apparently  ever  resented  their  mother-teacher* s  strictness. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  John,  he  wished  that  all  children  might  have  had 
such  benefits  of  education  as  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed. 

One  must  see  her  system  as  a  bright  light  against  the  bad  and  often  cruel 
methods  of  teaching  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Susannah  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  ability.  One  of  her  methods  of 
instruction  for  her  family  was  by  manuals,  which  she  herself  prepared. 

The  first  one  written  before  and  destroyed  in  the  rectory  fire,  and  re¬ 
written  later,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God  by  the  act  of  creation, 
the  design  and  order  of  the  world,  and  the  constitution  of  man’s  nature. 

In  1710  she  used  the  same  method  in  discussing  Christian  dogma  with 
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her  daughter,  Sukey.  She  expounded  the  Apostles*  Creed,  after  a  lengthy 
introduction  dealing  with  the  fact  of  sin,  and  the  need  for  Christ* s  aton¬ 
ing  work,  as  wen  as  the  nature  of  faith  in  Christ  as  cne*s  Saviour,  This 
dissertation  is  a  most  interesting  document  and  is  preserved  by  the  Wesley 
Historical  Society* s  Proceedings  issued  in  1898. 

The  last  treatise  she  wrote  was  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  Her  correspondence  with  her  children  is  strangely  lacking  in  any 
kind  of  domestic  news.  They  are  mostly  epistles  in  which  she  discusses 
some  phase  of  religious  experience  such  as  the  Character  of  God,  the  real 
presence  in  the  Sacrament,  temptation,  the  practice  of  preaching,  etc. 

With  such  a  mother  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Wesleys  were  able 
to  set  England  on  fire  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  God*  s  truth.  The  spirit 
of  Methodism  was  bom  right  in  Epworth  Rectory  in  the  dedicated,  method¬ 
ical  training  of  a  family  by  a  most  remarkable  Christian  mother.  When  all 
is  said  about  Susannah  Wesley,  I  think  the  main  truth  is  evident,  that  she 
was  a  great  person  in  her  century,  not  because  of  what  she  did,  but  ratte  r 
because  of  what  she  was.  She  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  her  children; 
they  are  her  memorial.  As  one  reads  of  her  home  and  her  personality  and 
her  ideals,  one  is  compelled  to  wonder  if  as  a  teacher,  she  may  not  still 
have  lessons  to  teach  for  those  who  would  learn  of  her. 

One  cannot  spend  more  time  on  the  eighteenth  century,  save  to  say 
that  the  whole  movement  of  enlightenment  which  followed  the  expansion  of 
Wesleyan  teaching  and  that  of  the  Moravians  and  was  carried  along  with 
other  new  reform  movements  to  America  issued  in  a  period  of  great  religious 
revival. 


In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Protestant  Missionary  movement  got 
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underway.  Societies  were  formed  to  send  heroic  men  and  women  into  the 
far  and  unknown  parts  of  the  world.  With  little  training  as  missionaries, 
but  with  a  burning  desire  to  cariy  the  gospel  to  all  comers  of  the  earth, 
the  modem  Christian  crusaders  left  all  they  had  at  home  and  started  off 
to  strange  lands  with  their  message  of  salvation.  As  the  century  grew 
elder  the  names  grew  more  numerous  until  it  has  been  said  in  this  twentieth 
century  that  no  part  of  the  world  now  exists  where  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  been  preached. 

And  women’s  names  as  well  as  men’s  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of 
these  messengers  of  Christ.  Because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  early  miss¬ 
ionary  societies  to  commission  women  with  equal  status  with  men  and  to 
give  sufficient  emphasis  to  work  with  women  and  children,  it  was  not  long 
before  women  organized  both  denominational  and  non-denominaticnal  boards 
and  societies.  Examples  are  the  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (1866) ,  and  the  Zenana  Missionary  Society  (1880)  and  other  denominational 
Woman’s  Missionary  Societies. 

One  of  the  thrilling  aspects  of  the  missionary  movement  was  the  opp¬ 
ortunity  it  gave  people  from  humble  homes  to  offer  themselves  as  instruments 
to  bring  about  God’s  Kingdom  on  earth.  For  the  most  part  doctors  came  from 
doctors’  families,  lawyers  from  lawyers’  families,  parliamentarians  from 
long  lines  of  men  trained  for  government  and  diplomatic  services.  Even 
ministers  seemed  mostly  to  have  been  the  children  of  the  rectory  or  manse. 

It  was  in  the  milieu  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  these  professions  that 
young  men  received  the  desire  to  follow  in  their  fathers’  footsteps.  Yi/hen 
it  came  to  the  trades  and  humbler  positions  in  society,  children  again 
went  on  in  the  tradition  of  their  parents  and  became  miners,  weavers,  brick- 
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layers,  carpenters,  farmers,  factory  workers  or  ship  builders.  The 
children  knew  no  other  life,  and  financial  difficulties  bound  them  fairly 
rigidly  to  an  early  start  in  their  father's  work.  But  times  were  changing 
and  several  factors  were  slowly  uniting  to  further  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

The  desire  to  read  became  a  potent  force  in  the  lives  of  many  work¬ 
ing  people,  and  evenings  and  Sundays  were  used  for  the  learning  of  this 
important  skill.  The  first  readers  and  spellers  were  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
little  leather-bound  speller,  the  seventeenth  edition,  printed  in  1812, 
and  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  families,  Spelling  and  heading 
made  Easy,  'being  the  most  proper  introduction  to' the  profitable  reading 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  five  parts.'  This  remarkable  book  has  an  intro¬ 
duction  in  poetry  by  Thomas  h  Kempis:  it  begins  with  the  alphabet,  con¬ 
tinues  with  lists  of  sounds  and  words  of  one  syllable,  then  words  of  two , 
three,  four,  five  and  six  letters  and  so  on.  The  readings  for  practice 
are  almost  all  from  the  Bible,  notably  from  the  Psalms,  with  a  few  simple 
rules  of  polite  conduct  and  morals  and  it  concludes  with  a  few  hymns  (by 
Bishop  Kenn,  author  of  the  Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars) .  some  children's 
prayers,  some  questions  and  answers  covering  the  main  concepts  of  Christian 
Truth,  and  some  instructions  for  the  Masters  of  families  in  the  matter  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  food.  The  last  part  of  the  book  is  an 
explanation  of  the  Catechism,  the  Christian  Covenant  of  Baptism,  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  the  Ten  Commandments  thoroughly  explained,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
equally  well-elaborated,  and  a  summaiy  of  the  Christian*  s  requirements  in 
obedience  and  the  observance  of  the  sacraments. 
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I  have  mentioned  this  in  some  detail  for  1  believe  that  it  was  this 
coupling  of  the  enlightenment  of  reading  with  solid  Christian  Truths 
which  brought  about  so  much  piety  in  the  lives  of  humble  learners*  Books 
like  this  with  the  Bible  and  Christian  Tracts  formed  the  main  reading 
material  for  most  poor  people.  It  is  little  wonder  that  many  people  of 
lowly  origin  became  fired  with  devotion  and  sought  to  rise  above  the 
conditions  in  which  they  lived  that  they  might  do  something  special  for 
God  • 

It  was  also  in  this  first  flush  of  common  education  that  the  call 
of  adventure  was  heard  from  the  new  world.  Stories  were  coming  back  with 
those  returning  from  trade  expeditions,  of  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
native  populations  in  India,  Burma,  Africa  and  America.  China  and  Japan 
were  not  open  to  westerners  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
but  later  in  their  turn  they  too  presented  a  challenge  to  missionary- 
minded  people. 

John  Wesley  went  to  America,  hoping  to  find  his  life  work  there, 
but  his  great  mission  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  new  world  but  in 
England  itself.  However  he  always  considered  the  world  his  parish  and 
was  instrumental  in  sending  missionaries  overseas  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  abroad  which  he  felt  he  had  to  attend  to  at  home. 

In  the  meantime  America  itself  was  fast  coming  to  the  place  where 
responsibility  for  missionary  work  both  at  home  and  abroad  became  a  burden 
on  the  hearts  of  devoted  people.  The  Judson  family  in  Burma  has  given  a 
story  of  heroism  to  the  world,  scarcely  to  be  parallelled  in  history,  and 
the  work  of  Ann,  wife  of  Adoniram  Judson,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  th± 
of  her  husband.  Their  fourteen  years  in  Burma,  marked  by  terrible  hardships. 
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imprisonment  and  constant  opposition  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
American  foreign  mission  enterprise,  which  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
modern  times.  That  a  country  such  as  the  United  States,  so  blatantly 
dedicated  as  a  nation  to  the  building  up  of  prosperity  and  the  accumul¬ 
ation  of  wealth,  should  also  have  sent  thousands  of  its  finest  people 
and  millions  of  dollars  from  the  private  pockets  of  its  citizens  to 
carry  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  less  fortunate  lands,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  aspects  of  American  civilization. 

In  the  Old  Country  David  Livingstone  was  one  of  those  humble  folk 
who  answered  God* s  call  which  came  to  him  as  he  studied  his  books  while 
weaving  and  at  night  by  dim  candlelight.  He  blazed  a  trail  across  Africa, 
through  the  darkest  jungles,  carrying  the  word  of  God  to  peoples  who  had 
never  seen  a  white  man  before,  and  who  in  abysmal  ignorance  had  no  re¬ 
course  from  disease  or  devil.  He  sent  call  after  call  back  to  his  native 
land  and  because  of  his  great  work  and  the  publicising  of  it  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  there  was  considerable  response  from  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  most  heroic  tales  of  missionary  work  done  in  Africa 
comes  from  the  life-story  of  another  humble  Scottish  weaver.  Mary  Slessor 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1848,  the  second  of  seven  children  bom  to  the 
Slessor  family.  The  father  was  an  incompetent  shoemaker  and  a  drunkard, 
never  able  to  support  the  ever-growing  family.  The  mother,  a  frail,  re¬ 
fined  woman,  always  undernourished  and  over-worked,  and  heartbroken  over 
conditions  in  her  home,  was  nevertheless  a  god-fearing  and  a  praying  woman. 
She  encouraged  Mary  in  her  high  ideals  and  ambitions.  The  little  girl, 
delicate  from  birth,  was  forced  to  work  in  the  weaving  mills  from  the  age 
of  eleven  to  help  support  the  unfortunate  family.  At  fourteen  she  was  an 
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expert  weaver.  She  found  time  during  the  evenings  to  go  to  school,  and 
her  love  of  reading  led  her  to  explore  the  Sunday  School  library  at 
every  opportunity.  The  stories  being  circulated  through  the  churches 
and  the  press,  of  the  work  of  Livingstone  in  Africa,  stirred  her  heart 
and  she  determined  when  she  grew  up  to  go  out  there. 

Her  older  brother,  Robert,  claimed  the  right  to  be  the  missionary 
of  the  family,  and  all  efforts  were  expended  to  train  him  for  his  work. 
This,  however,  led  him  to  India  instead  of  Africa,  and  Mary  still  felt 
the  call  to  that  dark  continent.  Her  ambition  did  not  falter,  and  was 
flamed  to  brighter  proportions  when  the  tragic  news  of  David  Livingstone*  s 
death  reached  Britain  in  1873.  Her  determination  to  carry  on  the  great 
man*  s  work  of  evangelization  led  her  to  take  a  three  months*  preparatory 
course  and  to  apply  to  the  Missionary  Board  of  her  denomination  for  per¬ 
mission  to  go,  but  it  was  not  until  she  was  twenty-eight  that  the  way 
opened  for  her  to  embark  on  a  mission  to  Calabar,  in  Nigeria,  in  one  of 
the  most  notorious  cannibal  areas  of  Africa.  Her  mother  courageously  gave 
her  her  blessing  end  her  assurance  that  God  would  care  for  her  wherever 
she  went. 

Her  first  experience  was  in  Duke  Town,  with  the  Andersons,  with  whom 
she  was  to  study  language  and  teaching  methods.  She  could  hardly  wait 
for  the  time  when  she  would  be  free  to  carry  heavier  responsibilities. 

This  soon  came  for  after  a  furlough  at  home  caused  by  a  siege  of  tropical 
fever  which  necessitated  recuperation  and  treatment  at  home,  she  returned 
to  Africa  and  found,  much  to  her  delight,  that  she  was  to  have  full  charge 
of  her  former  Mission  Station. 

She  accustomed  herself  to  eat  native  foods  and  lived  thriftily  so 
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that  she  could  save  money  to  send  back  to  the  delicate,  sickly  Mother 
Slessor  at  home  in  Scotland.  This  very  action  on  her  part,  in  turn  be¬ 
came  the  secret  of  her  successful  mission  work.  Her  power  over  the 
natives  was  a  result  of  her  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  their  ways.  She 
became  one  of  them  and  lived  exactly  as  they  did.  She  loved  the  blacks 
with  her  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  made  their  problems  her  problems.  If 
she  could  only  bring  the  light  and  freedom  of  the  Gospel  to  their  dark 
lives,  clouded  as  they  were  by  fear,  superstition  and  hatred*. 

Mary  was  horrified  at  the  native  custom  of  murdering  cne  of  every 
set  of  twins  born,  and  began  adopting  such  children  as  her  own,  wherever 
she  could  find  them.  The  love  and  care  she  showed  them  soon  led  the 
savages  to  abandon  the  practice  altogether.  Her  adopted  children  grew 
up  in  the  love  of  a  Christian  home  and  became  her  helpers  in  later  years. 

After  twelve  years  on  the  coast  of  Nigeria,  the  Mission  Board  gave 
Mary  permission  to  open  a  station  in  the  wild  up-river  country  of  Okoy- 
ong,  the  very  centre  of  the  wildest  and  most  cannibalistic  tribes  of  the 
African  west  coast.  She  was  .confident  that  the  simple  Gospel  of  the  love 
of  God  for  all  His  children  as  shown  in  Jesus  Christ,  could  transform 
the  lives  of  these  savage  peoples.  With  her  own  hands  she  built  a  little 
hut,  the  kind  of  home  the  natives  themselves  knew,  and  began  her  career 
of  taming  cannibals  anew.  Eager  and  curious  eyes  watched  her  every  action 
as  she  cared  for  her  little  black  children,  travelled  the  jungle  paths 
barefooted  as  they  did,  ate  native  food,  drank  unfiltered  water  and  toiled 
endlessly  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
saving  • 

At  last  the  Chief1  s  sister  became  her  friend  and  a  way  was  won  into 
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the  family  circles  of  the  tribe.  First  one  chief  and  then  another  began 
to  call  on  her  for  aid  in  times  of  sickness  in  their  tribes.  Many  times 
she  risked  her  life  to  settle  disputes  between  these  quickly  roused  war¬ 
rior  tribes.  The  stories  told  of  her  heroic  deeds  in  that  very  dangerous 
spot  in  Africa  are  among  the  most  thrilling  in  Christian  literature. 

In  1891  the  British  Government  made  her  Vice-Consul  of  Okoyong,  a 
position  which  demanded  much  of  her  time  in  settling  disputes.  As  she 
sat  in  court  she  is  said  to  have  generally  had  some  piece  of  knitting  in 
her  hands  which,  with  her  quiet  side  remarks  to  first  one  party  and  then 
the  other,  had  such  a  soothing  effect  on  the  hot-tempered  natives  that 
they  would  gradually  cool  down  and  settle  their  differences  in  a  friendly 
manner. 

She  came  back  to  Scotland  in  1896  with  four  of  her  black  foster 
children  and  toured  the  country  lecturing  to  raise  money  for  the  mission. 
She  had  completely  won  over  the  savages  of  the  Okoyong  areas  and  felt 
that  her  work  there  could  be  easily  carried  cm  by  others.  She  herself 
was  anxious  to  press  further  inland. 

With  the  Board*  s  consent  she  opened  up  another  station  at  Itu,  an 
old  slave  market  on  the  Enyong  Creek.  Here  she  established  a  hospital, 
and  repeated  her  successes  of  Okoyong,  this  time  with  the  aid  of  her  black 
sons  and  daughters.  The  savages  of  this  area  had -heard  of  the  "white  Man 
as  she  was  called  and  surrendered  to  her  Gospel  more  readily  than  her 
first  converts.  Again  the  Government  made  her  Consul  and  chief  Judge  of 
the  Itu  district.  British  Government  officials  had  become  very  fond  of 
this  brave  woman,  for  wherever  she  went  their  jobs  became  easier. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  career  she  set  her  heart  on  raising  the 
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status  of  African  women  which  had  been  little  better  than  that  of  beasts. 
The  Slessor  Industrial  Home  for  women  and  girls  trained  them  in  native 
trades  and  helped  them  to  become  self-sustaining.  In  1912  after  her  re¬ 
turn  home  from  a  rest  in  the  Canary  Islands,  the  King  of  England  gave 
her  the  Silver  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  an  honor  only 
conferred  on  persons  distinguished  for  outstanding  philanthropy. 

In  1914  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  while  waiting  for  a  chance  to  go 
back  to  Scotland  Mary  succumbed  to  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  She  had 
never  been  a  physically  strong  woman,  and  had  lived  an  incredibly  difficult 
life.  It  was  Janice,  one  of  her  little  twins,  now  grown  to  womanhood,  who 
nursed  her  at  the  last.  Mary  Slessor,  like  David  Livingstone  before  her, 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  Africa  she  had  loved  so  well. 

Mary  Slessor*  s  name  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Missions  but  her  story  has  been  multiplied  many  times  over  in  the  devoted 
work  of  women  missionaries  of  all  denominations  and  in  many  different 
lands.  The  United  Church  of  Canada  inherited  from  the  three  uniting 
churches  a  large  missionary  enterprise  in  women*  s  and  children*  s  work, 
and  Canadian  missionaries  have  stood  side  by  side  with  these  of  other 
lands,  have  faced  persecution  and  hardship  and  proven  themselves  worthy 
embassadors  for  Christ  wherever  they  have  &one.  Now  in  a  day  when  the 
whole  missionary  picture  has  changed  and  our  emissaries  must  work  under 
the  indigenous  church  councils  as  helpers  and  advisers  in  a  world  tom 
by  ideologies,  nationalism,  and  materialism,  we  see  them  still  prepared 
to  offer  their  lives  that  God  may  make  what  use  He  desires  of  them.  There 
they  are  in  every  mission  field,  doctors,  teachers,  nurses,  evangelists, 
technicians,  writers,  translators  -  ordinary  yet  extraordinary  women 
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devoting  their  lives  to  the  interpretation  of  God*  s  love  for  mankind,  in 
the  best  way  they  know  how,  by  living  and  working  among  their  less  priv¬ 
ileged  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  the  church  took  the  commission  of  Christ  to  heart  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  it  did  not  forget  the  needs  on  the  home-front. 
Gross  social  injustices  and  economic  pressures  have  always  been  a  cause 
of  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  modern  times  the 
church  in  all  of  its  branches  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  social  reform, 
and  women  have  been  right  in  the  front  lines. 

One  of  the  interesting  policies  of  early  Christian  reformers  of  the 
modern  age  was  to  bring  the  written  word  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 
They  saw  at  once  that  where  people  were  uneducated,  unable  to  read  and 
learn  for  themselves,  there  was  where  misery  and  wretchedness  and  filth 
and  disease  seemed  to  persist  from  one  generation  to  another.  Young  people 
could  never  get  away  from  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  beginning  of 
modern  social  reform  really  is  to  be  found  In  the  organization  of  the 
Society  for  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  (1698)  and  later  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (1701).  A  great  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  former  society  was  the  establishment  of  "charity  schools.”  These  were 
originally  day  schools  imparting  rudimentary  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  often  also  in  arithmetic  and  some  manual  occupation ;  and  of 
course  religious  instruction  was  part  of  evexy  curriculum,  as  we  have 
already  noted. 

About  1792  Miss  Hannah  Ball,  an  early  disciple  of  John  Wesley, 
started  a  Sunday  School  at  High  Wycombe;  this  was  soon  followed  by  one  at 
Gloucester  taught  by  a  Miss  Cooke,  also  a  Methodist,  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  children  who  worked  in  her  father* s  pin-factory.  The  movement  spread 
very  rapidly  for  there  were  many  children  who  worked  all  week,  and  Sunday 
was  the  only  day  on  which  they  could  go  to  school.  The  editor  of  the 
Gloucester  Journal  was  much  interested  in  the  work  of  these  schools  and 
the  name  of  Robert  Raikes  is  famous  for  his  part  in  the  spreading  of 
Sunday-schools,  which  at  first  were  schools  at  which  the  children  were 
taught  to  read,  the  primary  purpose  of  learning  to  read  being,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves.  Work  in  these  Sunday 
schools  offered  a  means  of  expression  for  many  young  women,  for  whom  there 
was  no  other  occupation  open  in  those  times,  and  the  work  of  these  un¬ 
trained  but  sincere  teachers  marked  the  beginning  in  a  small  way  of  univer¬ 
sal  education. 

The  establishment  of  hospitals  in  Britain  through  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  influence  and 
interest  of  leading  medical  practitioners,  and  not  really  due  to  church 
influence.  However  in  the  case  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Christian 
love  which  actuated  her  to  try  to  relieve  suffering  wherever  she  found  it, 
was  the  motivating  force  which  caused  her  to  persevere  throughout  her 
whole  life-time  (many  of  her  later  years  as  a  bed-ridden  invalid)  in  the 
training  of  nurses  and  the  establishment  of  nursing  and  medical  services 
for  the  British  army,  and  in  procuring  better  prison  conditions. 

Reform  in  connection  with  prison  abuses  is  inextricably  linked  with 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  member  of  a  prominent  Quaker  family.  Where 
earlier  reforms  ?;ere  mostly  concentrated  on  the  bettering  of  conditions 
in  the  prisons,  Elizabeth  Fry  aimed  at  the  reform  of  the  individual  pris¬ 
oner.  Her  name  is  as  well  known  as  that  of  John  Howard,  high  sheriff  of 
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Bedfordshire,  whose  efforts  were  mainly  directed  toward  the  reform  of 
the  jail  system  itself. 

In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  best  known  women  of  her  time  was 
Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmyer,  the  author  of  the  book  The  Women  of  the  Reformation, 
which  has  been  most  helpful  in  parts  of  this  study  of  women*  s  influence 
in  religion.  With  amazing  courage,  Mrs.  Wittenmyer  crossed  from  one 
battle  line  to  another,  during  the  Civil  War,  with  her  Bible  in  one  hand, 
and  a  passport  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  She  administered  aid 
in  camp,  in  hospital  and  battle-line.  She  organized  Diet  Kitchens,  which 
restored  health  and  strength  to  thousands  of  poorly-fed,  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  She  was  the  first  agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the 
West,  and  it  was  largely  through  her  instrumentality  that  the  United 
States  government  earned  the  distinction  of  giving  the  best  care  of  en¬ 
listed  soldiers  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

After  the  war,  Mrs.  Wifbennyer*  s  philanthropical  activities  con¬ 
tinued  along  other  lines.  She  founded  the  Iowa  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Woman*  s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  an 
organization  which  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  carries  on 
an  untiring  battle  against  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol,  and  a  very  broad 
and  comprehensive  program  of  education  regarding  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

In  mentioning  briefly  the  Woman*  s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  one 
would  not  dare  leave  out  the  name  of  Frances  Willard,  its  real  founder, 
whose  name  has  become  almost  a  household  word  on  this  continent.  Frances 
was  bom  in  1839  in  Churchville,  New  York,  but  moved  with  her  parents  to 
Janesville,  Wisconson,  while  still  a  child.  She  had  a  very  good  education, 
having  attended  a  select  school  for  girls  at  Janesville,  then  Milwaukee 
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College  for  women  and  later  Northwestern  College,  in  Evanston,  where  as 
the  most  brilliant  and  popular  graduating  student  she  delivered  the  val¬ 
edictory  address  in  1858.  She  held  the  position  of  professor  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  her  Alma  Mater,  and  later  taught  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  in 
New  York. 

After  a  two  year f  s  absence  to  travel  in  Europe,  she  came  back  as 
President  of  the  Evanston  College  for  Women,  but  in  1873  she  decided  to 
resign  and  devote  herself  to  the  promotion  of  the  temperance  movement 
which  was  gaining  momentum  in  many  states.  Two  years  later  she  was  asked 
to  organize  a  woman*  s  movement  for  temperance.  She  accepted  the  first 
presidency  of  the  Chicago  Union,  and  when  a  national  W.C.T.U.  convention 
was  held  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1874>  Frances  was  elected  its  first 
corresponding  secretary,  math  Mrs.  Wittennyer  its  first  president.  Her 
secretarial  correspondence  was  enormous  and  carried  her  signature  all  over 
the  states  of  the  Union,  and  into  many  other  lands.  She  became  very  famous 
as  a  speaker,  and  often  assisted  D.  L.  Moody  in  his  evangelistic  meetings. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  gatherings  that  she  decided  to  take  for  her  life 
motto  the  text  "And  whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.. *'  She  believed  that  she  was  divinely  called  to 
the  task  to  which  she  gave  her  life. 

After  her  term  of  office  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  National 
Union,  she  was  elected  its  president,  in  1879*  and  held  this  office  until 
her  death.  She  organized  the  World* s  Woman* s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  1883  and  was  its  first  president. 

Frances  Willard  was  keenly  interested  in  woman  suffrage  and  in  improved 
industrial  codes  for  women.  She  was  always  a  popular  lecturer  and  an  ex- 
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cellent  public  speaker,  exerting  considerable  influence  also  in  politics 
as  a  lobbyist.  But  she  was  not  a  strong  woman  and  the  thousands  of  miles 
she  travelled  on  her  campaigns  for  prohibition  took  a  heavy  toll  of  her 
strength.  She  died  in  1398,  only  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  but  having 
lived  her  years  to  excellent  purpose. 

The  later  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  became  more  and 
more  a  period  for  corporate  action  in  the  social  gospel.  Many  societies 
and  organizations  were  formed  to  promote  many  good  causes.  The  Salvation 
Army  opened  the  way  for  a  large  social  work  among  poor  classes  to  be 
carried  on  by  Christian  people  without  the  requirements  of  an  extensive 
education.  Catherine  Booth,  wife  of  the  Army  founder,  General  Wm.  Booth, 
was  a  splendid  organizer,  along  with  her  husband,  and  the  Salvation  A^rray 
Lassies  soon  came  to  be  known  by  their  cheery  smiles  and  distinctive  un¬ 
iforms,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  many  lands  across  the  seas.  Welfare 
work  and  evangelisation  went  together  and  people  irhom  the  church  could 
never  contact  came  to  know  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  through  these  dedicated 
women  of  the  Army. 

One  would  not  like  to  conclude  a  study  of  women  in  reform  movements 
without  a  mention  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  time,  Helen 
Keller.  Blind,  deaf,  and  unable  to  speak  from  a  very  early  age  herself, 
Helen  had  a  unique  education,  which  she  obtained  from  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Ann  Sullivan,  her  companion  and  teacher  for  many  years.  As  a  grown 
woman  she  devoted  her  talents  to  the  raising  of  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
training  of  other  blind  people.  Her  fame  spread  abroad  and  she  was  invited 
to  Japan,  India,  Australia,  and  many  other  countries  to  speak  and  help 
organize  societies  for  aiding  the  blind.  Her  popularity  was  unique,  and 
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her  devout  Christian  character  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  people  who 
met  or  heard  her.  She  has  written  several  books,  the  proceeds  of  which 
go  to  help  schools  for  the  blind.  One  of  her  little  booklets  "Peace  at 
Eventide”  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  gifts  for  older  people, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  the  author*  s  own  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  God,  and 
of  her  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  His  world,  which  she  was  never  able 
to  see  or  hear  except  in  imagination.  As  long  as  such  Christian  souls  as 
Helen  Keller* s  keep  flowering  in  the  midst  of  the  crass  materialism  of 
our  day  we  shall  hever  want  for  the  influence  of  women  in  the  deep  areas 
of  religious  experience.  Her  faith  in  God  expressed  in  poetry  and  medit¬ 
ative  prose,  as  well  as  her  life  lived  in  devotion  to  those  handicapped 
by  a  disability  which  she  herself  understood  better  than  any,  will  be  an 
example  and  inspiration  for  many  years  to  come. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


RELIGION  AND  POETRY 
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Chapter  Seven 
Religion  and  Poetry 

M0  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song, 
for  He  hath  done  marvellous  things. n 

During  the  last  four  hundred  years  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Protestant  churches  wherever  they  have  sprung  up  in  old  lands  or 
new  has  been  the  joyous  singing  of  praise  to  God,  and  the  interpret¬ 
ation  of  every  phase  of  religious  experience  in  poetry.  Every  branch 
of  the  church,  from  large  communions  to  smaller  sects,  have  their  own 
books  of  praise  and  often  make  use  of  supplementary  books  from  other 
churches.  The  singing  of  hymns  is  an  integral  part  of  Christian  worship. 
The  actual  quality  of  the  poetry  in  some  of  our  hymns  is  not  as  good  as 
it  should  be  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  the  thoughts  expressed 
and  put  to  music  have  made  it  possible  for  countless  thousands  to  put 
into  words  of  worship  the  feelings  they  might  never  have  been  able  to 
express  in  any  other  way.  Because  such  words  become  attached  to  the 
memory  of  cherished  events,  places,  and  people,  certain  hymns  have  be¬ 
come  dear  to  the  members  of  the  church.  Thus  for  their  o?m  sake  many 
hymns  whether  of  high  literary  quality  or  not  have  found  a  place  in  our 
hymn  books. 

Among  those  who  found  hymn-writing  a  means  of  expressing  their 
deeply  religious  feelings  were  women  of  course  as  well  as  men.  We  do 
not  find  many  before  the  sixteenth  century.  One  hymn  for  a  long  time 
attributed  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  *Jesu,  the  very  thought  of  Thee,’ 
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is  now  conjectured  to  have  been  really  composed  by  an  anonymous  r^ligieuse 
of  a  French  nunnery.  If  this  is  true  this  would  make  her  definitely  our 
first  woman  hymn  writer.'*’ 

One  should  perhaps  also  mention  Madame  Guion,  a  remarkable  French 
Quietist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Madame  Guion  was  a  prolific  writer 
as  well  as  being  famous  as  a  conversationalist.  William  Cowper  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  her  poetry  and  translated  some  poems  as  hymns  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  various  hymn  books.  A  collection  called  "Worship 
Song"  has  two  of  them  included  in  it. 

However  we  must  get  into  the  eighteenth  century  to  find  the  first 
group  of  women  hymn  writers.  Many  women  suffered  from  obscure  ailments 
and  were  condemned  to  a  life  of  retirement  and  illness  due  to  lack  of 
medical  knowledge.  Their  lives  were  sheltered,  they  were  usually  well- 
cared  for  by  relatives  or  friends  in  their  own  homes,  but  led  lives  of 
quiet  and  seclusion,  and  by  their  very  frailty  were  attracted  to  the  con¬ 
solation  of  a  loving  Saviour.  This  century,  and  even  more  so,  the  follow¬ 
ing  one,  was  a  time  in  which  there  was  a  great  extravagance  of  words  and 
sentiment  in  almost  all  writing.  This  is  nowhere  more  in  evidence  than  in 
the  hymns  written  by  both  men  and  women.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  because  of  the  frail  health  of  most  of  the  women  writers,  this  theme 
of  consolation  and  comfort  and  strength  to  be  derived  from  a  faith  in 
Christ  is  the  one  most  often  to  be  found.  Many  people  shut  in  by  ill 
health  have  found  great  comfort  in  such  hymns,  snd  many  of  them  are  still 
favorites  even  in  our  materialistic  age,  and  even  when  we  are  told  they 
are  not  good  poetry1. 

1  Eric  Routley,  Hymns  and  Human  Life,  page  204,  ref.  Dr.  F.J.E.  Raby, 
Christian  Latin  Poetry. 
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One  of  the  earliest  such  writers  was  Anne  Steele,  1716-1778,  a 

Baptist,  whose  father  and  great-uncle  were  Baptist  ministers  at  Broughton 

in  Hampshire.  She  wrote  under  the  *nom  de  plume*  of  ’’Theodosia.”  She 

was  of  a  devout  and  simple  nature,  learning  in  suffering  v/hat  she  taught 

in  song.  She  had  experience  in  long  years  of  weary  sickness,  and  sore 

bereavement  (on  the  day  on  which  she  was  to  be  married,  her  betrothed 

was  drowned) .  A  book  of  her  hymns  was  published  in  1760,  and  a  number 

of  them  keep  turning  up  in  hymnaries  published  in  recent  years.  She  well 

knew  in  her  years  of  ailing  health  how  to  practice  what  she  preached  in 

her  writing,  and  so  her  hymns  have  the  ring  of  truth  to  them.  We  have 

one  of  her  hymns  in  the  United  Church  Hymnary  - 

Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word 

What  endless  glory  shines  . ...  (No.  183). 

Harriet  Auber,  bom  in  1773*  has  the  distinction  of  having  contributed 
to  the  world*  s  hymnody,  probably  the  finest  and  best  known  hymn  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  -  ”Qur  blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed.....”  Dr.  John  Brownlie  says 
’Beyond  doubt.  Miss  Auber* s  hymn  is  the  best  hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
our  language.  It  comes  as  near  perfection  as  a  hymn  can  possibly  come.”^ 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  the  unusual  original  manuscript  of 
this  hymn.  The  author  wrote  it  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass,  as  she 
was  composing  it.  For  many  years  the  pane  of  glass  remained  in  the 
window  sash  of  her  home  at  Hoddesdon.  She  wrote  many  hymns  and  devotional 
pieces,  but  that  hymn  to  the  Spirit  was  her  masterpiece. 

One  of  our  best  known  hymns  of  dedication  was  also  written  by  a  woman, 
Charlotte  Elliott.  She  was  bora  in  1789,  and  died  in  1871,  so  really 

^  Brownlie,  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers  of  the  Church  Hymnary.  1911. 
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belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century  as  a  writer.  She  was  brought  up  in 
sji  atmosphere  of  the  noblest  evangelical  faith  and  was  always  responsive 
to  the  call  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  could  point  to  any 
particular  time  of  conversion,  but  after  her  acquaintance  with  Cesar 
Me lan,  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  hymns,  "Chants  de  Sion",  she  seems 
to  have  found  a  more  secure  sense  of  peace  and  joy  in  her  religious  ex¬ 
perience.  She  is  the  author  of  many  hymns,  four  of  which  are  included 
in  the  United  Church  Hymnary.  Number  270,  "Just  as  I  am  without  one 
plea"  is  by  far  the  best  known,  and  expresses  her  whole  concept  of  the 
Christian’s  relationship  to  God.  It  has  been  used  regularly  in  many 
churches  for  a  communion  hymn  of  confession. 

One  of  the  hymns  in  our  hymn  book  noted  for  its  theological  content 
is  number  113, 

At  the  name  of  Jesus 
Every  knee  shall  bow . 

Caroline  Maria  Noel,  1817-1877,  has  used  the  Logos  interpretation 
of  Jesus*  life  on  earth,  and  the  eschatological  idea  of  the  second  coming. 
She  has  very  neatly  and  lyrically  woven  together  these  profound  concepts 
with  the  simple  faith  in  His  Lordship  of  our  lives,  now  and  in  this  world. 

Women  hymn  writers  both  British  and  American  are  very  numerous 
during  the  nineteenth  century  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  from  them. 
There  are  for  instance  at  least  sixty  women  writers  represented  in  our 
Hymnary,  and.  there  are  many  fine  hymns  in  other  books  too,  of  which  the 
United  Church  did  not  make  use. 

Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  known  as  the  ’Theodosia*  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  bom  in  1836,  youngest  daughter  of  an  Anglican  minister.  Her 
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father  was  both  poet  and  musician  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  so  she 
had  all  the  advantages  of  a  literary  and  religious  background.  Her 
poetry  is  not  considered  of  the  highest  type,  but  the  deep  consecration 
to  her  Saviour  which  she  expresses  in  all  her  hymns  have  made  them  fav¬ 
orites.  There  are  five  in  our  hymnary: 

Take  my  life  and  let  it  be 

Consecrated  Lord  to  Thee.... 

Who  is  on  the  Lord*  s  side? 

Who  will  serve  the  King?  .... 

Jesus,  Master,  whose  I  am.... 

Lord,  speak  to  me  that  I  may  speak 

In  living  echoes  of  Thy  tone.... 

Standing  at  the  portal 

Of  the  opening  year.... 

All  of  these  are  often  sung  and  we  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  woman  for 
words  which  speak  to  our  hearts  and  enable  us  to  praise  God  worthily. 

The  author  of  one  of  our  universal  classics,  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee," 
was  also  a  woman,  Mrs.  Adams,  wife  of  a  civil  engineer,  who  lived  in 
London.  This  hymn  became  famous  in  history  as  the  one  being  played  by 
the  ship*  s  band  when  the  Titanic  was  sinking  in  1912.  But  it  had  already 
become  a  favorite  in  both  British  and  American  hymnody  before  that. 

There  are  three  hymns  in  our  hymnary  which  reflect  the  author*  s 
great  love  of  nature  and  yet  bring  us  back  to  the  vital  relationship 
which  is  necessary  to  all  people  with  their  Lord.  Adelaide  Anne  Procter 
(1S25-1S64)  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  hymn  writers  of  the  century,  not 
so  much  for  the  quantity  of  her  work  but  for  its  exceedingly  fine  quality. 
She  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  she  was  twenty-five,  but  her 
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hymns  have  become  the  heritage  of  the  Protestant  Church.  They  breathe 
a  spirit  of  faith  in  God,  and  express  that  fadth,  in  language  unsurpassed 
by  any  hymn  writer. 

I  do  not  ask  0  Lord,  that  life  may  be 
A  pleasant  road;  .... 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee,  who  hast  made 
The  earth  so  bright,  .... 

The  shadows  of  the  evening  hours 

Fall  from  the  darkening  sky;  .... 

Miss  Procter  was  able  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  so  she 
deals  with  the  experiences  which  are  common  to  the  lot  of  mankind.  She 
had  not  a  long  life,  but  she  lived  it  deeply  and  her  writings  exhibit  a 
universalism  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  denomination  to  use  her  hymns. 

Another  group  of  hymn  writers  of  this  century  may  be  called  the 
writers  of  gospel  hymns.  Their  words  in  easy  metre  were  adaptable  to 
simple  music  and  easily  learned  and  sung  by  the  crowds  that  flocked  to 
revival  meetings  such  as  the  Evangelists  Moody  and  Sankey  and  Billy  Sunday 
and  the  Salvation  Army  carried  on  for  many  years.  These  hymns  are  for 
the  most  part  definitely  frowned  upon  by  literary  critics  and  also  by 
modern  theologians,  but  the  fact  remains,  the  people  like  them.  They  like 
to  sing  them,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  hymnaries.  Francis 
Jane  Crosby  Van  Alstyne  was  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  such  hymns 
and  there  are  six  of  hers  in  our  Hymnary.  "Jesus,  keep  me  near  the  cross" 
is  practically  never  left  out  at  a  church  singsong,  if  the  people  are  given 
their  choice. 

Francis  Jane  Crosby  was  bom  in  Southeast,  New  lork,  in  1820.  She 
lost  her  eyesight  at  the  age  of  six.  She  spent  twelve  years  in  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind  where  she  became  a  teacher,  and  in  1858  was 
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happily  married  to  a  fellow-inmate,  Mr.  Alexander  Van  Alstyne,  a  musician. 

One  of  the  instructors  for  a  time  in  music  at  the  Institution  was 
George  F.  Root,  who  encouraged  the  talented  blind  girl  to  write  words  for 
his  popular  song  tunes.  She  provided  the  titles  and  words  for  a  number 
of  well-known  popular  songs  such  as  "There1  s  Music  in  the  Air."  But  she 
was  a  very  deeply  religious  woman  and  was  not  satisfied  with  this  kind 
of  music.  She  preferred  hymn  writing  and  in  her  long  lifetime  produced 
more  than  six  thousand  hymns,  many  of  which  were  very  popular  at  camp 
meetings  and  revivals.  The  words  and  tunes  were  simple  and  sang  themselves 
into  the  hearts  and  memories  of  all  who  heard  them,  so  that  they  became 
the  tunes  that  mothers  and  grandmothers  sang  to  their  children.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  hymn  book  and  are  still  among  the  best 
loved  hymns  of  the  church. 

Another  prolific  hymn  writer  was  Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander,  an 
Irish  lady,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Primate  of  Ireland.  Born  in  1823 
she  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  her  hus¬ 
band1  s  work;  herself  a  devoted  Christian  women,  she  spent  much  time  in  the 
composition  of  sacred  poems.  Among  her  published  virorks  are  "Hymns  for 
Little  Children,"  "Narrative  Hymns,"  "Hymns  Descriptive  and  Devotional," 
and  "Moral  Songs." 

The  best  known  ©f  her  hymns  as  far  as  we  in  the  United  Church  are 
concerned  are: 

Once  in  royal  David*  s  city 
Stood  a  lowly  cattle-shed . 

There  is  a  green  hill  far  away 
Without  a  city  wall..... 

Jesus  calls  us  o'er  the  tumult 
Of  our  life*  s  wild  restless  sea. . . . 
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All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 

All  creatures  great  and  small  - 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful 
The  Lord  God  loves  them  all. 

Routley  considers  her  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  English  women 
hymn  writers.  Her  hymns  for  children  were  written  with  a  special  purpose 
in  mind,  namely  to  answer  for  children  the  questions  in  the  catechism. 

It  is  no  small  compliment  to  her  writing  that  many  of  these  were  taken 
over  by  adults.  She  stands  with  Caroline  Noel  in  her  ability  as  a  writer 
of  credal  hymns,  but  at  a  higher  level  because  she  succeeded  so  often  and 
so  remarkably  in  producing  works  which  compel  adults  to  enter  the  child¬ 
ren*  s  circle. 3 

The  list  of  women  hymn  writers  is  inexhaustible  and  their  place  in 
Christian  hymnody  is  unassailable.  I  would  like  to  conclude  this  chapter 
with  a  reference  to  a  book,  Christian  Worship  ?by  George  Hedley.  In  his 
chapter  on  church  music  Mr.  Hedley  deals  with  the  various  kinds  of  hymns 
and  their  writers.  He  lists  a  number  of  reputable  anthologies  of  hymns 
and  it  is  significant  that  many  of  these  have  been  arranged  by  women  editors. 

Marie  Pierik  in  1947  published  The  Song  of  the  Church,  an  historical 
interpretive  and  practical  treatment  of  Church  plainsong.  It  is  clear  in 
style  and  authoritative  in  content,  a  valuable  source  for  public  worship.^ 
The  Choice  is  Always  Ours,  an  anthology  on  the  Religious  Way,  edited 
by  Dorothy  B.  Phillips  (New  York,  Richard  R.  Smith,  194  B) ,  reflects  the 
religious  position  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Sharman  and  his  associates,  ^t  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  significant  recent  material. 5 

^  Routley,  Hymns  and  Human  Life,  London  1952. 

4  George  Hedley,  Christian  Worship. 
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The  World*  s  Greatest  Religious  Poetry .  edited  by  Caroline  Miles 

Hill  (New  lode,  MacMillan  Company,  1923)  is  by  no  megns  limited  to 

Christian  sources,  but  is  definitely  Christian  in  orientation.  It  is 

indexed  and  edited  with  meticulous  care.^ 

Joyce  Kilmer’s  Anthology  of  Catholic  Poets,  published  in  1947, 

represents  only  poets  writing  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 

on.  Catholicism  is  broadly  interpreted  with  a  resulting  richness  to 

7 

the  whole  field  of  Christian  literature. 

One  would  like  to  mention  something  of  hymn  music  which  has  been 
made  available  from  other  languages.  The  chorales  of  Germany  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  which  a  sampling  were  made  available  in  Britain  by  the  work 
of  the  Wesleys,  were  introduced  in  quantity  by  the  activity  of  a  young 

g 

woman  in  London.  Catherine  Winkworth* s  Lyra  Germanica,  a  selection 
of  one  hundred  and  three  texts  translated  from  a  Lutheran  collection  of 
about  nine  hundred,  appeared  in  1855*  A  second  series,  including  some 
hymns  "of  a  more  personal  and  individual  character,  than  in  the  former," 
appeared  in  185S.  There  were  121  renderings  in  this  volume.  A  hundred 
years  later  Miss  Winkworth  is  represented  nine  times  in  the  American 
Episcopal  hymnal,  seven  times  in  the  Methodist,  ten  in  the  Presbyterian, 
and  eight  times  in  our  United  Church  Hymnary.  Typical  are  her  trans¬ 
lations  into  poetry  of  high  quality  of  Martin  Rinkart*  s  "Nun  danket  alle 
Gott"  (Now  thank  we  all  our  God) ,  and  Paul  Gerhardt*  s  "Frohlich  soil  mein 
Herze  springen"  (All  my  heart  this  night  rejoices) .  Some  of  her  others 

6  Ibid. 

7  Ibid. 
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are  not  so  well  known  in  our  tradition  of  hymn  song,  possibly  because 

of  the  great  solemnity  of  both  words  and  tunes  that  are  typical  of 

German  music  but  the  one  which  we  love  the  best  which  Catherine  Wink- 

worth  has  given  us  from  the  continent,  also  represents  for  us  the  deep 

desire  of  women  writers  of  all  times  to  express  and  interpret  to  others 

their  devotion  to  God  and  their  will  to  sing  His  praises. 

Praise  to  the  Lord,  the  Almighty,  the  King  of  Creation: 

0  my  soul,  praise  Him,  for  He  is  Thy  health  and  salvation: 

All  ye  who  hear. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  draw  near, 

Praise  Him  in  glad  adoration. 
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Chapter  Eight 

Rivals  in  our  day  to  True  Christianity . 

*  Other  sheep  we  have  which  are  not  of  this  flock.1 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Christian  is 
necessary  to  prevent  heresies  from  springing  up.  This  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Christianity  since  the  early  days  when  gnosticism  reared  its 
head.  The  early  church  quashed  such  heretical  movements  by  the  dogmatic 
statements  contained  in  the  Apostles*  Creed.  It  emphasized  on  the  eth¬ 
ical  side  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer. 

The  Protestant  churches  have  carried  on  this  practice  and  added  to  the 
above  the  constant  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Where  careful  instruction  in  Biblical  truth  is  given  to 
candidates  for  church  membership,  and  regular  instruction,  study,  and 
prayer  encouraged  among  church  members,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
heresies  developing. 

But,  alas,  our  Protestant  churches  have  not  always  been  as  care¬ 
ful  as  they  should  be  in  this  nurturing  of  the  flock,  and  it  has  been 
easy  for  weaker  Christians  to  stray  to  other  folds.  Gnostic  heresies 
have  raised  their  heads  again  in  modern  times,  and  our  western  philos¬ 
ophies  of  tolerance  and  broadmindedness  lend  themselves  to  speculation 
regarding  strange  beliefs  or  to  the  inviting  prospects  of  syncretized 
faiths. 

Another  interesting  factor  in  the  development  of  Christianity  is 
that  although  Christians  have  said  with  St.  Paul  for  almost  twenty  cent¬ 
uries  that  "there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ 
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Jesus/'  yet  this  belief  has  not  resulted  in  the  ordination  of  women,  nor 
even  in  their  elevation  to  a  high  place  in  the  government  of  the  Christian 
church.  In  recent  years,  some  Baptist  Unions,  the  Congregationalists,  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  have  allowed  women 
to  become  ordained  ministers,  but  their  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
church  is  still  largely  secretarial.  It  is  significant  that  the  success 
of  such  cults  as  Theosophy,  Christian  Science  and  Seventh-Day  Adventism 
is  due  to  the  organization,  and  enthusiasm  of  energetic  women.  I  believe 
that  one  reason  for  the  interest  of  women  in  these  and  other  new  faiths 
has  been  that  their  place  has  been  recognized  among  the  officials  of  the 
sects,  as  it  has  not  been  in  the  historic  Christian  churches.  Neither 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Orthodox,  the  Anglican,  nor  the  Lutheran  churches 
have  women  priests,  and  only  rarely  have  the  Presbyterians  ordained  women. 
The  Society  of  Friends  does  not  of  course  ordain  either  men  or  women,  but 
both  sexes  have  equal  rights  and  privileges.  If  all  the  churches  were  to 
give  women  true  equality  with  men  in  church  affairs,  there  might  be  less 
temptation  for  women  of  ability  and  zeal  to  stray  into  the  smaller  sects 
or  found  new  ones.  Besides  this  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the  so- 
called  heretical  sects  founded  by  women  there  exists  a  warmth  of  fellow¬ 
ship  that  is  often  missing  in  the  older  churches.  This  element  of  warmth 
may  also  account  for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Oxford  Group  (Moral  Re- 
Armament)  movement,  in  which  women  have  played  a  very  important  role. 

In  this  study,  I  wish  only  to  consider  four  of  the  so-called  modern 
sects,  which  have  been  notably  promoted  by  v/omen  -  the  three  mentioned 
above.  Theosophy,  Christian  Science  and  Seventh  Day  Adventism  and  one  which 
is  apparently  on  its  way  to  disappearing  altogether  but  has  a  strange  aid 
interesting  story. 
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Early  in  the  development  of  Protestantism  women  as  well  as  men  took 
leadership  in  founding  splinter  sects,  many  of  them  based  on  some  part¬ 
icular  text  from  which  the  founder  received  spiritual  inspiration.  One 
of  the  strangest  and  most  heretical  of  these  was  a  communistic  sect  known 
variously  as  the  Shakers,  the  Alethians,  the  Millennial  Church,  or  The 
United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ* s  Second  Appearing.  This  Society 
had  its  beginning  in  a  Quaker  revival  in  England  as  early  as  1747.  Jane 
Wardley  and  her  husband,  James,  were  leaders  of  a  small  group  which  with¬ 
drew  from  the  main  body  of  worshippers.  But  it  was  Ann  Lee,  "Mother  Ann" 
who  gave  the  sect  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  doctrine.  One  of 
the  original  tenets  of  the  group  was  celibacy  -  marriage  was  not  prohibited, 
but  considered  less  perfect  than  the  celibate  state. 

Under  persecution  and  in  response  to  a  revelation  "Mother  Ann"  led 
a  band  of  six  men  and  two  women  to  America  in  1774*  The  group  gained  con¬ 
verts  and  new  groups  sprang  up  in  a  number  of  states.  Ann  went  from  place 
to  place  preaching  her  new  doctrine,  and  became  famous  as  a  faith  healer. 

The  Shakers  believed  that  God  was  both  male  and  female,  that  Adam,  having 
been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  had  in  him  the  nature  of  both  sexes, 
tha,t  angels  and  spirits  were  both  male  and  female.  Christ,  they  believed, 
was  one  of  the  superior  spirits  and  had  appeared  in  Jesus,  the  son  of  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth.  He  represented  the  male  principle  of  God,  end  was 
full  of  the  power  of  God  to  overcome  evil,  heal  the  sick,  and  perform 
miracles.  In  Mother  Ann,  the  daughter  of  an  English  blacksmith,  the  fe¬ 
male  principle  had  appeared,  and  in  her  Christ*  s  promise  of  the  second 
coming  was  fulfilled.  The  Shakers  believed  that  God*  s  Kingdom  on  earth 
had  begun  with  her  coming.  They  believed  in  a  communal  life,  where  property 
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was  a  common  possession,  but  lived  in  communities  apart  from  the  world. 

One  of  their  beliefs  was  power  over  physical  disease,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  sin  against  God.  Mother  Ann  apparently  did  have  some  power  to  heal 
disease.  She  died  in  17 84,  just  ten  years  after  arriving  in  America,  but 
she  had  by  this  time  disciples  in  New  York,  Connecticut  end  Massachusetts. 
Societies  were  known  to  exist  at  later  dates  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Florida. 

In  1874*  one  hundred  years  after  their  arrival  from  England,  there 
were  fifty-eight  Shaker  communities  with  a  total  membership  of  2,415*  But 
from  this  time  on  the  membership  steadily  decreased,  until  in  1905  there 
were  only  about  1,000  members,  and  it  is  estimated  at  the  present  time  that 
there  may  be  even  fewer  than  one  hundred  members  in  five  small  communities. 
These  prefer  to  be  called  "Alethians,”  children  of  truth."5* 

Theosophy  is  not  really  a  modern  movement.  In  Paul’s  letter  to  Col- 
ossians,  Chapter  11:28,  he  says,  "Beware  of  anyone  getting  hold  of  you  by 
means  of  a  theosophy  which  is  specious  make-believe,  ©n  the  lines  of  human 
tradition  corresponding  to  the  elemental  spirits  of  the  world  and  n&t  to 
Christ."  The  name  itself  sounds  important  and  implies  a  Knowledge  of  God, 
and  in  Paul*  s  time  certainly  arose  from  the  mystery  religions  and  the- 
gnostic  philosophies. 

In  time,  however,  it  came  to  carry  with  it  a  suggestion  of  a  superior 
and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  God  which  was  not  granted  to  ordinary  people, 
but  only  to  the  initiated.  It  developed  occult  rites  and  a  system  of  doc¬ 
trines,  which  appealed  clearly  to  the  pride  of  the  elect.  It  also  offered 
a  theory  of  progress  in  the  moral  order  which  w;as  supposed  to  be  bound  by 
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theological  or  ecclesiastical  rules.  This  would  lead  inevitably  to 
the  freedom  from  moral  law  of  devotees  of  such  a  philosophy  or  religion. 

Though,  as  I  have  mentioned.  Theosophy  originated  as  early  as  New 
Testament  times,  it  received  a  new  and  modem  impetus  when  the  Theosoph- 
ical  Society  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1875  by  Madame  Blavatsky  and 
Colonel  Olcott.  Its  purpose  was  primarily  to  undertake  a  study  comparing 
methods  of  Spiritualism  with  old  Jewish  and  Egyptian  Cabbalas.  But  the 
American  public  was  too  practical  and  did  not  appreciate  the  mysticism 
implied  in  the  Society's  teachings.  Madame  Blavatsky  went  then  to  India 
where  she  soon  gathered  a  group  of  European  and  Indian  mystics  about  her, 
and  they  studied  the  ancient  writings  and  speculations  of  Eastern  mystics. 
The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  investigated  her  claims  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Great  White  Brotherhood  of  Tibet,  but  pronounced  them  fraudulent, 
and  she  left  Madras  in  1885*  However  she  was  by  no  means  discouraged  and 
spent  the  next  six  years  producing  her  book  Secret  Doctrine,  which  is  the 
main  authority,  a  sort  of  catechism,  for  modem  Theosophy. 

Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  a  disciple,  later  systematized  and  developed  the 
teachings  in  Mrs.  Blavatsky* s  book,  and  because  of  her  own  position  in 
society,  gained  a  respectful  hearing  for  the  cult  among  intelligent  and 
cultured  people. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  modem  cult  of  Theosophy  gained 
its  first  foothold  in  India,  where  the  Easterner  is  naturally  more  mystic¬ 
ally  inclined  than  the  Westerner.  Although  Theosophy  claims  to  be  a  Univ¬ 
ersal  religion  it  is  very  much  a  product  of  the  mysticism  of  the  East  - 
and  appeals  to  those  who  are  given  by  nature  to  introspection,  asceticism 
and  withdrawal  from  the  world.  What  about  its  claims  to  be  a  Universal 
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religion?  Can  Christians  really  find  satisfaction  in  its  tenets?  To 
begin  with,  its  doctrines  are  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  East, 

The  unknowability  of  God  is  the  theme  of  the  Upanishads  of  ancient  Hind¬ 
uism,  The  ideal  of  detachment  from  a  world  of  illusions  is  certainly 
Buddhism,  and  the  theory  of  successive  re-incarnations  is  also  definitely 
Indian. 

Since  Theosophy  claims  to  be  a  religion  for  experts,  for  advanced 
scholars,  it  can  never  be  universal,  and  being  a  syncretism,  the  distinc¬ 
tive  and  strong  points  of  the  component  religions  are  lost  or  watered- 
down  so  that  nothing  truly  challenging  remains. 

Their  three  main  doctrines  are  difficult  to  push  to  any  depth  in 
theological  thinking.  Their  teaching  about  God  is  summed  up  in  their  own 
words  "All  that  is  is  God  and  God  is  all  that  is.”  ^hey  are  Pantheists. 
Mrs.  Besant  produced  a  gospel  of  her  own,  in  which,  according  to  her, 
Jesus  was  bom  a  hundred  years  before  his  presumed  activity,  was  trained 
by  the  Essenes,  and  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  East  after  visits  to  India 
and  Egypt.  She  equates  Jesus  with  Buddha  and  Confucius  as  one  of  the 
Masters  of  spiritual  life.  No  orthodox  Christian  believer  could  accept 
this  strange  prevarication  and  interpretaticn  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

Theosophical  teaching  about  the  salvation  of  man  is  equally  strange. 
They  commonly  classify  man  as  being  composed  of  seven  parts,  the  physical 
body,  the  vital  or  etheric  body,  the  emotional  or  astral  body,  the  mental 
body,  the  causal  body,  the  future  body  and  the  perfected  body.  Salvation 
consists  in  moving  from  body  to  bocy  until  perfection  is  reached. 

Christians  can  no  more  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  of  man  than  to 
their  other  beliefs.  The  personality  of  a  man  cannot  be  so  divided,  and 
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as  for  salvation  by  gradually  sloughing  off  the  body  of  man,  we  would  find 
ourselves  back  to  the  first  century  beliefs  in  a  dualistic  world.  The 
body  is  not  evil  in  itself,  and  for  Christians,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that 
salvation  must  be  wrought  in  the  inner  soul  of  man,  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  syncretized  with  their  ideas. 

The  teaching  about  re-incarnation  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
and  important  tenet  of  Theosophy.  Even  such  intellectuals  as  Aldous 
Huxley  and  J.  P.  Priestly  (in  his  Time-plays)  have  been  attracted  to  this 
theory.  It  is  the  effort  of  the  Theosophists  to  account  for  suffering  by 
the  sins  committed  in  previous  existences.  We,  therefore,  fully  deserve 
penalties  (and  conversely  rewards)  dealt  out  to  us  in  this  present  life. 
This  is  supposed  to  reflect  the  Justice  of  God.  But  its  net  result  is 
that  it  paralyses  the  desire  to  improve  social  conditions,  and  produces 
a  stagnant  fatalism  in  those  afflicted  with  disease  or  misfortune. 

Only  those  who  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  can  really  enjoy  this 
religion,  since  they  can  justifiably  feel  that  they  deserve  from  previous 
incarnations  all  that  has  come  to  them  in  this  existence.  Mrs.  Besant 
has  had  a  considerable  following  among  well-to-do  people,  student  trav¬ 
ellers,  and  eastern  mystics  -  people  who  are  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  imaginative  concept  of  absorption  into  the  perfection  of  Infinity. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there  are  western  minds  who  can  be  led 
into  this  strange  cult,  yet  in  almost  every  university  centre  there  will 
be  found  societies  of  young  people,  who  find  this  a  most  adventurous  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  realm  of  speculation.  It  has  a  strange  and  mysterious 
sort  of  appeal  which  may  account  for  its  continued  popularity.  Fortunately, 
since  it  does  not  really  lead  anywhere,  for  the  active  western  mind,  a  few 
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months  of  exposure  to  its  doctrines  soon  dispels  the  mystery  and  the 
near-convert  is  thrown  back  on  the  real  challenge  of  Christianity. 

Christian  Science  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  modem  rival  to 
the  historic  Christian  faith. 

Mary  Baker  Eddy  was  bom  in  1821  in  New  Hampshire,  of  parents  who 
were  members  of  the  Congregational  Church.  She  re-acted  even  as  a  child 
against  the  rigid  Calvinist  doctrine  that  trials  and  sorrows  are  natural 
and  inevitable  and  sent  by  God  to  strengthen  His  children.  She  herself 
suffered  from  a  nervous  ailment,  for  which  she  received  little  sympathy 
from  either  her  father  or  her  first  husband,  whose  business  profits 
were  gained  by  exploiting  slaves.  Her  husband  died  not  long  after  her 
marriage,  leaving  her  with  a  small  son  and  a  fair-sized  fortune.  This 
latter  she  used  to  educate  her  child  and  to  free  the  slaves. 

She  married  for  a  second  time,  a  dentist.  Dr.  Patterson.  Her  health 
was  very  poor,  and  in  the  course  of  their  early  marriage  her  husband  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  an  unorthodox  healer,  known  as  Phineas  P.  Quirnby.  He  had 
a  very  strong  and  magnetic  personality,  and  was  able  to  bring  her  back  to 
health.  She  built  her  system  of  Christian  Science  on  the  hints  he  gave 
her  of  his  methods  of  healing  -  faith  in  the  healer  was  of  primary  import¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Quimby  was  a  non-believer  in  Christianity  and  insisted  that  his 
cures  resulted  from  his  being  able  to  mesmerize  the  patient  and  lead  him 
to  see  exactly  what  was  wrong  with  him.  It  was  the  truth  which  freed  him 
of  the  disease. 

Mrs.  Patterson,  as  she  was  then  known,  spent  six  years  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  Mr.  Quimby  and  the  public  that  his  cures  were  due  to  a  revival  of 
the  power  of  Christ  as  a  healer,  which  had  been  lost  for  centuries  due  to 
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a  misunderstanding  of  His  teachings.  Vvliile  she  was  engaged  in  public  lect¬ 
ures  to  this  effect,  Quimby  himself  died  of  an  ulcer  in t he  stomach. 

In  that  year,  1866,  Mrs.  Patterson  officially  founded  the  organization 
called  Christian  Science.  She  lectured  on  the  art  of  faith-healing  and 
herself  treated  private  patients.  Her  handbook.  Science  and  Health,  was 
written  in  1875-  Two  years  later,  after  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Dr. 
Patterson  on  a  charge  of  desertion  and  adulteiy,  she  married  Asa  Gilbert 
Eddy,  a  shrewd  business  man.  Her  book  was  copyrighted  and  went  through 
several  editions,  at  three  dollars  a  copy. 

Horton  Davies  in  ’’Christian  Deviations”  suggests  that  Mrs.  Eddy  was 
not  original  in  her  concept  of  Christian  Science,  and  in  fact  received 
her  ideas  for  its  system  and  methods  from  Phineas  Quimby.  This  I  do  not 
find  substantiated  anywhere  else.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  Mrs. 
Eddy  full  credit  for  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  of  Christian  Science;  end 
tells  of  several  incidents  even  in  her  early  years,  long  before  she  had 
any  idea  of  Christian  Science  as  a  practice,  when  she  was  able  to  cure 
herself  by  a  spiritual  experience  resulting  from  concentration,  Bible 
readings  and  prayer. 

As  a  child  and  young  woman  she  showed  herself  a  keen  student  of  rel¬ 
igion  and  philosophy  and  was  known  to  dispute  theological  points  with  her 
parents  and  teachers,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church  to 
which  she  belonged. 

Educational  opportunities  for  women  were  very  limited  when  Mrs.  Eddy 
was  young,  but  she  managed  to  receive  a  good  foundation  in  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  considering  that  her  attendance  at  school  was  often  interrupted  by 
illness.  She  attended  an  academy  for  girls  at  Tilton,  and  had  private 
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tutors  from  time  to  time.  She  read  very  widely  and  wrote  very  acceptable 
poetry  and  prose  which  she  had  published  in  various  New  England  papers 
and  magazines  long  before  her  discovery  of  Christian  Science.  Later  she 
herself  wrote  most  of  the  principal  literature  on  this  subject.  She  had 
a  popular  and  distinctive  literary  style  and  a  rare  ability  to  explain 
religious  and  metaphysical  subjects.  In  all  her  research  and  studies, 
she  claimed  that  the  Bible  was  her  main  text  book  -  that  it  had  the 
answers  to  all  her  questions  about  disease  and  healing. 

After  1376  she  began  to  organize  the  Christian  Science  Association. 
Three  years  later  she  definitely  established  the  movement  as  a  religion 
and  organized  and  founded,  with  a  selected  number  of  her  disciples,  the 
"Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,"  into  which  her  earlier  organizations  were 
merged.  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  officially 
opened  in  1392  as  the  mother  church  of  Christian  Science,  with  branches 
to  follow,  springing  up  throughout  the  world.  The  Christian  Science 
Publishing  Company  became  the  main  agency  for  publicity  for  her  church. 

She  was  the  first  practitioner  .and  the  first  teacher  of  her  religion. 
She  gave  practical  demonstrations  of  her  ability  to  heal,  and  taught  otie  rs 
the  secret  of  the  Science.  But  as  the  years  went  on  her  time  was  more  and 
more  occupied  with  organization,  writing,  editing  magazines,  producing 
pamphlets,  and  manuals  and  delivering  dissertations  on  her  new  ideas  of 
theology.  She  initiated,  directed  or  supervised  every  important  activity 
of  the  growing  church  and  formulated  the  plan  set  out  in  the  Church  Manual, 
by  which  its  affairs  were  to  be  conducted  permanently. 

As  to  her  theological  interpretations  one  has  difficulty  in  applying 
the  word  Christian  to  them.  She  undoubtedly  revived  the  old,  old  heresy 
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of  Docetism.  She  denied  the  existence  of  evil  by  denying  the  existence 
of  matter,  thus  also  denying  the  existence  of  pain  or  suffering  and  death. 
She  explains  them  by  saying,  "matter  or  body  is  but  a  false  concept  of 
mortal  mind."^ 

This  was  in  fact  to  deny  the  life  and  Cross  of  Christ  as  something 
human  and  real.  Her  declaration  "Both  sin  and  sickness  are  error,  and 
Truth  is  their  remedy"^  came  from  an  honest  desire  to  justify  God* s 
ways  to  man.  She  thus  preserved  God*  s  goodness  by  denying  that  sin  and 
evil  do  exist.  This  was  virtually  to  deny  the  work  of  Salvation  of  Christ, 
or  the  need  for  it.  According  to  her  interpretation  ^esus  Himself  laboured 
under  a  delusion  that  sin  was  a  reality.  Either  his  belief  was  an  error, 
or  He  came  to  prove  that  our  belief  in  sin,  pain  and  death  was  a  delusion. 

One  must  admit  that  Mrs.  Eddy*  s  beliefs  were  carried  out  most  con¬ 
sistently  on  this  point  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  She  founded  and  published 
the  only  paper  in  the  world  which  rules  out  as  inadmissible  all  the  un- 
happy  news  of  the  world,  any  reference  to  death,  crime,  illness,  or  the 
struggles  of  panty  politics.  It  carries  no  obituary  notices,  nor  police- 
court  news,  nothing  which  might  arouse  fear  or  melancholy.  As  we  read 
other  daily  papers  and  complain  about  the  preponderance  of  such  news, 
some  of  us  may  envy  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  its  optimistic  view  of 
the  world.  However  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  psychology  and  the  truly 
Christian  method  of  facing  the  challenge  of  life,  this  practice  of  ignoring 
trouble  by  refusing  to  admit  that  it  exists,  can  be  termed  nothing  else 
but  escapism. 

^  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  Science  and  Health.  Boston,  1917,  p.  177. 

3  Told,  p.  461. 
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Her  final  denial  of  death  as  being  an  illusion,  an  error  made  by 
the  mind  and  imagination,  since  only  spiritual  life  is  a  reality,  is 
something  one*  s  logical  thinking  finds  a  stumbling  block.  One  finds  it 
fantastic  to  try  to  follow  her  teachings  to  an  ultimate  conclusion  -  her 
God  as  a  Trinity  becomes  merely  an  impersonal  triple  principle  of  Life, 

Love,  and  Truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  explained  as  "wearing  in  part  a  human 
form  (that  is  as  it  seemed  to  the  mortal,  view),  being  conceived  by  a 
human  mother,  Jesus  was  a  Mediator  between  the  Spirit  and  flesh,  that  is 
between  Truth  and  error.”'*  She  also  speaks  only  of  "the  supposedly  cruc- 
ified  Christ."5 

While  one  finds  it  difficult  to  see  how  an  admittedly  brilliant  and 
capable  mind  could  be  so  misled  as  to  Christian  doctrine,  and  even  though 
one  must  acknowledge  that  many  lives  have  been  lost  through  her  inability 
to  distinguish  between  diseases  caused  by  germs  and  illness  caused  by 
psychological  factors,  there  still  remains  the  indisputable  fact  that  Mrs. 
Eddy1  s  teachings  have  brought  relief  from  suffering,  peace  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  unbearable  trials,  and  new  faith  in  God*  s  healing  power,  to 
thousands  of  people.  She  died  in  1910,  eighty-nine  years  old,  her  mental 
faculties  still  keen,  though  she  was  using  both  artificial  dentures  and 
eye  glasses,  and  had  been  under  the  cexe  of  a  physician  for  ten  years. 

There  were  in  1928,  2,370  churches  and  societies  registered  in  the  name 
of  Christian  Science.  Her  writings  form  part  of  the  library  of  almost  all 
her  followers  and  include,  besides  her  basic  book  Science  and  Health  With 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,  revised  a  number  of  times  during  her  lifetime,  such 
published  works  as  The  People1  s  Idea  of  God  (1886) ,  Christian  Healing  (1886), 

4  Ibid.  P.  3X5. 

5  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  and  Miscellany.  p..!19. 
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Unity  of  Good  (1391),  Rudimental  Divine  Science  (1396),  Christ  and 
Christmas  (1397),  Christian  Science  versus  Pantheism  (1393),  Pulpit  and 
Press  (1393),  Messages  to  the  Mother  Church  (1900,  1901,  1902)  and  The 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  and  Miscellany  (1913),  published  after 
her  death. 

There  is  no  denying  that  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  was  a  remarkable  woman. 
To  undertake  to  propose  a  new  system  of  religious  philosophy  in  a  world 
that  was  becoming  more  and  more  materialistic,  and  to  call  this  philos¬ 
ophy  a  science,  in  an  age  that  was  more  and  more  tfuly  scientific  in  its 
thinking  and  to  popularize  it  through  the  newspaper  medium,  was  almost  a 
super-human  feat  -  yet  it  has  been  done  and  by  a  woman. 

One  might  mention  here  that  among  modem  sectarian  movements  which 
are  strongly  led  and  supported  by  women  is  that  of  Spiritualism.  This 
is  attractive,  of  course,  largely  to  those  people  who  have  lost  loved 
ones  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  their  physical  absence.  The  sect  emph¬ 
asizes  the  "communion  of  saints"  and  claims  bo  be  able  to  communicate  with 
the  spirits  of  those  who  have  died.  Most  of  those  who  claim  to  be  media 
are  women,  and  some  very  remarkable  phenomena  have  occurred.  It  had  a 
period  of  great  popularity  in  Britain  and  America  and  such  well-known 
men  were  interested  in  it  as  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 

Sir  William  Crookes  and  in  Canada  Mackenzie  King,  and  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  literature  based  on  its  main  tenets.  However,  a  good  many 
fraudulent  seances  have  been  exposed,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  in  many  places  the  groups  have  come  into  disrepute.  In  no  place 
are  there  large  congregations. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  group  I  wish  to  discuss  next  - 
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Seventh  Day  Adventists.  This  is  another  sect  which  leans  heavily  on 
the  belief  in  the  second  coming,  and  is  mainly  popular  among  uneducated 
and  underprivileged  peoples.  It  claims  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  the  fourth  Commandment  inviolate  by  observing  the  Sabbath 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Its  followers  claim  they  alone  will  be 
the  144*000  elect  who  will  be  admitted  on  the  Judgment  Day  to  everlasting 
life1. 

While  it  is  true  that  Ellen  Harmon  received  most  of  her  ideas  from 
William  Miller,  the  founder  of*  the  Adventist  Movement,  or  the  "Mi  Her  it  e 
Movement,"  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  eighteen  hundreds,  it  also 
remains  a  fact  that  her  popularity  as  a  leader,  and  her  organizing  abil¬ 
ity  are  to  be  credited  with  the  extraordinary  spread  of  the  form  known  as 
Seventh  Day  A.dventism. 

William  Miller  was  bom  in  1782  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Bible,  but  had  little  historical  knowledge  or  critical 
ability.  He  announced  in  1831  that  he  had  discovered  the  exact  date  of 
Christ*  s  second  coming,  from  his  studies  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revel¬ 
ation.  This  was  not  a  unique  discovery.  We  read  in  the  Encyclopoedia 
Britannica  that  "this  belief  was  spontaneous  and  synchronous  in  many 

it 

lands  and  was  based  on  a  study  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  Bible.  In 
common  with  students  in  other  lands,  Miller  picked  on  a  date  in  the  1840*  s 
for  the  cataclysmic  end  of  the  world  by  fire,  to  be  exact  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  October  22,  1843*  Great  preparations  were  made  for  the 
occasion  and  when  it  didn*t  occur.  Miller  said  he  must  have  mistaken  the 
exact  date  and  revised  it  to  1844. 

Fnen  the  end  did  not  come  in  1844  either,  the  movement  broke  into 
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various  divisions*  Miller  himself  withdrew  from  the  movement  and  ad¬ 
mitted  complete  scepticism  about  any  of  the  prophecies. 

In  spite  of  Miller* s  recanting,  Ellen  Harmon  (White),  a  neurotic 
young  woman,  persisted  in  believing  that  his  prophecies  had  been  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  and  founded  a  splinter  sect  called  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists.  They  believed  "that  the  Lord  did  really  come  in  1344,  not 
to  the  earth,  but  to  cleanse  the  *  Sanctuary  of  Heaven*  and  to  begin  the 
Final  Judgment,  and  that  only  the  members  of  their  group  who  came  to 
know  about  this  event  of  1344  were  the  sealed  144,000  who  would  attain 
to  everlasting  life."^ 

Ellen  Harmon  married  James  White,  a  former  Millerite,  who  now  be¬ 
came  her  loyal  disciple.  But  Mrs.  White  was  the  one  to  whom  revelations 
came,  and  who  was  largely  responsible  for  formulating  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  this  sect.  These  are  three,  and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
claim  that  they  are  alone  in  preaching  the  three  messages  referred  to 
in  Revelation  XIV:  6-12,  and  that  ,  the  144,000  of  Revelation  VII:  1-3,  who 
are  to  be  translated,  are  now  being  sealed. 

The  first  of  their  beliefs  of  coir  se  is  that  of  the  Advent.  Mrs. 
White  refused  to  relinquish  this  idea  and  insisted  that  the  Judgment  of 
the  world  had  already  started  in  1344>  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  would 
come  in  her  generation.  Strangely  she  had  many  supporters  when  she  scorned 
Miller* s  admission  of  error,  S^cgndlj  her  peculiar  interpretation  of  tie 
cleansing  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Heaven,,  has  no  explanation  of  what  Christ  was 
doing  during  the  eighteen  hundred  years  between  His  crucifixion  and  His 
entering  the  Sanctuary  in  1344>  beyond  an  intimation  of  sleeping.  Accord- 


6  Horton  Davies,  Christian  Deviations,  S.C.M.  Press  Ltd.,  1954- 
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ing  to  her,  Christ  entered  only  the  outer  Sanctuary  at  the  Ascension, 
not  the  inner  holy  of  holies  at  that  time.  Though  obviously  using  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  Temple  for  her  idea  of  Heaven,  she  ignores  the 
statement  of  Hebrews  1:3,4:  "He  (the  Son)  reflects  the  Gloiy  of  God, 
and  bears  the  very  stamp  of  His  nature,  upholding  the  universe  by  His 
word  of  power,  When  He  had  made  purification  for  sins,  He  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  having  become  as  much  superior 
to  the  angels  as  the  name  He  has  obtained  is  more  excellent  than  theirs." 

The  third  teaching  of  this  sect  is  their  emphasis  on  the  observance 
of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath.  They  defend  this  position  an  Biblical  and 
historical  grounds.  Mrs.  White  admitted  that  the  New  Covenant  superseded 
the  Old  Covenant  of  Moses,  but  only  on  the  ceremonial  points  of  the  Law; 
the  moral  precepts,  the  Ten  Commandments  were  still  binding  on  Christians, 
While  to  thinking  Christians  the  admitted  errors  of  computation 
as  to  the  last  Judgment  Day  seem  to  present  a  ridiculous  picture  of  the 
validity  of  Seventh-day  Adventist  doctrines,  and  while  real  students  of 
the  Bible  can  see  their  doctrinal  divergences  from  orthodox  Christianity, 
the  plain  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
who  have  been  attracted  to  this  sect,  who  have  been  Inspired  by  their 
teaching  to  give  most  liberally  and  sacrificially  to  support  the  propag¬ 
ation  of  their  beliefs  and  to  place  their  children  aid  young  people  in 
the  orivate  schools  of  the  sect  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  contamin¬ 
ation  of  worldly  interests.  However,  no  criticism  from  orthodox  Christian¬ 
ity  will  do  their  membership  any  harm  or  disturb  their  security,  for  they 
look  upon  all  other  Christian  denominations  as  "the  Whore  of  Babylon"  since 
they  do  not  recognize  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
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To  simple  minds  the  issue  is  like  a  challenge:  (l)  the  end  of  the 
world  is  near.  (2)  you  can  only  be  saved  by  joining  our  church.  (3)  we 
are  the  only  church  that  has  the  Truth,  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  as  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  is  the  sign  that  we  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  God  as  He  has  required  of  man.  They  belong  to  the  extreme  right  wing 
of  the  Christian  religion,  so  no  form  of  modem  Biblical  criticism  bothers 
them  at  all.  They  are  extremely  well  organized  and  have  as  authoritative 
a  hierarchy  of  administration  as  the  Catholic  Church,  so  their  instruction 
as  to  beliefs  and  ethical  conduct  is  very  specific  and  jealously  guarded 
by  officials  of  the  church.  They  are  required  to  give  one-tenth  of  their 
income  for  the  support  of  the  organized  work  of  their  denomination.  They 
have  stood  consistently  for  religious  liberty  and  the  complete  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  state.  They  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  after  death  which  has  led  to  a  great  respect  for  the  physical  boc&r 
as  the  "Temple  of  the  Spirit,”  this  latter  belief  requiring  total  abstin¬ 
ence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  injurious  substances 
such  as  drugs. 

The  fact  that  these  rigid  requirements  of  membership  in  the  sect 
and  that  adherence  to  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  has  often  worked  to  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  social  and  economic  areas  of  life,  has  not  prevented  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  membership,  might  well  cause  some  other  denomin¬ 
ations  to  pause  when  little  by  little  they  conform  to  modem  worldly 
standards. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  founder  and  main  promoter  of  this  sect  was 
another  woman*. 

A  superficial  judgment  cm  the  place  of  women  in  theological  thinking, 
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based  on  these  examples  might  well  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  women 
should  certainly  stay  out  of  that  field.  In  all  fairness  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  if  that  is  a  criterion  of  judgment,  so  ought  men  to 
remain  out  of  the  field  of  religion,  for  there  are  just  as  many  or  more 
peculiar  beliefs  and  organizations  which  owe  their  conception  to  men, 
i.e.  Mormonism,  Jehovah* s  Witnesses,  British  Israelite  beliefs,  astrology 
and  many  others  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Men  and  women  alike 
may  be  led  astray  in  their  thinking,  and  when  strong  personalities  endowed 
with  gifts  of  leadership  and  imagination  start  out  to  set  the  world  afire 
with  a  new  idea  they  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  following. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


MODERN  WOHM  IN  CONTEMPORARY  THEOLO  GY 
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Chapter  Nine 
Modern  Woman* 

’’Write  in  a  book...." 

Christian  and  missionary  education  of  women  has  done  a  great  deal 
in  the  last  century  to  bring  women  to  a  position  of  recognition  in  all 
phases  of  public  life.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  of  personnel  in  the 
mission  fields  and  in  all  areas  of  social  reform,  women  have  gradually 
been  accepted  in  most  fields  of  activity  and  study.  As  they  are  prepared 
for  medical,  research,  educational,  psychological,  or  other  fields  of 
labour,  they  are  as  keen  and  competent  students  as  men.  After  the  train¬ 
ing  period,  when  they  take  their  places  in  their  professions  their  work 
is  acknowledged  to  be  as  well-done,  as  methodical  and  creative,  as  any 
man’s.  Yet  recognition  from  the  point  of  view  of  salary  for  services 
rendered,  or  in  the  top  brackets  of  preferment,  seems  very  slow.  Is 
this  equally  true  in  the  field  of  theology?  Before  arriving  at  an  answer, 
let  us  look  at  several  modem  women  who  have  in  their  way  arrived  at  a 
position  from  which  they  have  been  able  to  exert  real  influence. 

First  let  us  look  at  one  from  a  group  which  we  have  not  considered 
at  all  since  the  second  chapter  -  the  Jewish  women.  Bo  they  have  any  opp¬ 
ortunity  in  modem  times  to  anhieve  a  place  of  importance  in  their  relig¬ 
ious  thinking? 

Strangely  enough,  and  mostly  because  we  are  so  concerned  with  our  own 
interests  in  church,  school  and  home,  we  find  it  very  surprising  to  learn 
that  women  have  attained  a  high  place  in  theological  thinking  and  writing 
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among  the  Jews  of  our  day.  There  are  no  women  rabbis ,  but  women  are  not 
denied  the  pulpit  in  the  synagogues.  It  frequently  happens  that  when 
famous  Jewish  women  are  visiting  in  a  particular  city,  they  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  the  pulpit  of  the  synagogue  and  heard  by  men  and  women  alike 
with  careful  and  respectful  attention.  I  wish  to  mention  only  one  out¬ 
standing  American  Jewess,  who  is  a  leader  in  theological  thought.  I 
refer  to  Trude  Weiss-Rosmarin.  She  was  born  and  educated  in  Germany,  and 
received  her  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  for  a  thesis  on  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Arabs. 

She  now  lives  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  magaz¬ 
ine  ’’The  Jewish  Spectator,11  a  paper  which  reflects  the  political  and 
religious  movements  of  modern  Judaism.  She  is  a  very  popular  lecturer 
and  has  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  continent,  expounding 
her  philosophy  of  Judaism  as  the  pattern  for  Hebrew  survival. 

A  list  of  titles  of  some  of  her  books  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
depth  of  thinking  and  concern  for  her  people  which  actuates  this  remark¬ 
able  woman:  Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  Differences.  The  Hebrew  Moses. 
Highlights  of  Jewish  History.  Jewish  Women  through  the  Ages.  New  Light  on 
the  Bible,  Religion  of  Reason.  The  Philosophy  of  Hermann  Cohen.  There 
seems  no  limit  to  the  range  of  her  interests.  Many  magazines  and  period¬ 
icals  have  carried  numerous  essays  and  shorter  articles  by  her,  and  she 
is  well-known  an  radio  programs  in  the  United  States. 

A_  word  about  two  or  three  of  her  books  is  in  order.  Highlights  of 
Jewish  History,  published  in  1941?  was  the  revised  manuscript  of  a  series 
of  radio  addresses  given  in  1934-35?  on  Jewish  history  over  two  New  York 
broadcasting  stations.  There  were  so  many  requests  for  transcripts  of 
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the  addresses  for  use  in  young  peoples'  club  meetings  and  women' s  organ¬ 
izations  that  the  author  decided  to  have  them  published  in  book  form. 

The  historical  facts  of  Jewish  history  are  given,  but  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  book  are  the  comparisons  of  Judaism  with  Hellen¬ 
ism,  Roman  Imperialism,  Islam,  Roman  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Ghetto  and  the  new  Zion.  It  is  an  interesting  little  book  and  must  be 
of  great  inspirational  value  to  groups  of  Jews  who  make  use  of  it. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  is  a  careful  study  of  approximately  one 
hundred  Biblical  statements,  which  can  be  corroborated  by  archaeological 
and  historical  evidence.  The  author  hoped  in  the  writing  of  this  book 
to  cause  rabbis  and  Jewish  educators  to  consider  the  benefits  which 
students  might  receive  from  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  findings 
of  archaeology  in  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Semites. 

Trude  Weiss-Rosmarin' s  Jewish  Survival  is  a  larger  book  than  the 
others  and  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  caused  wonder  to  many  scholars 
in  their  day  -  what  is  it  that  has  kept  the  Hebrew  people  apparently  in¬ 
tact  through  thousands  of  years  of  persecution,  and  that,  for  two  thousand 
years  without  any  homeland?  The  author  reviews  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  its  peculiar  religious  distinctiveness  from  other  nations,  its 
concepts  of  God  and  man,  the  family  and  the  paths  of  piety,  and  its  hope 
for  the  future  to  come.  She  of  course  considers  that  Christianity,  mistres 
of  western  thought  for  two  thousand  years,  has  failed  to  bring  about  God*  s 
Kingdom  because  it  has  not  tried  hard  enough  to  bring  it  about  here  and 
now  on  this  earth.  She  challenges  Judaism  with  that  task,  and  looks  for 
its  achievement  as  the  Jews  once  again  build  up  a  nation  in  their  homeland 
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This  writer  is  a  powerful  one.  Her  books  are  not  hard  to  read  or 
to  understand,  and  yet  they  carry  profound  truths  and  a  stirring  challenge. 
People  who  have  heard  her  from  pulpit  or  platform  are  agreed  that  there 
are  few  men  or  women  who  can  approach  her  in  beauty  of  language  and  orat¬ 
orical  style  -  she  has  a  stimulating  personality,  and  exerts  a  wide 
influence  among  her  own  people. 

The  Catholic  Church  keeps  a  very  strict  watch  on  the  publications 
of  all  Catholic  writers.  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  any  book  is  a  sign  that 
Catholic  readers  are  likely  to  be  influenced  for  good  by  its  contents. 
Nearly  all  large  publishing  houses  have  a  division  for  Catholic  literature, 
all  of  which  must  be  read  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  qualified  readers 
(in  America  appointed  by  Cardinal  Spellman)  before  the  words  "Nihil  Obstat" 
can  be  officially  inserted  in  any  publication,  thus  assuring  prospective 
Catholic  readers  of  clean,  doctrinally  reliable,  or  truly  inspirational 
reading.  This  has  tended  to  keep  obscene  and  trashy  literature  out  of 
the  hands  of  Catholic  readers.  While  this  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent 
result,  the  system  of  censorship,  so  rigidly  conducted  by  the  church,  has 
met  with  much  disapproval  from  those  who  would  claim  absolute  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  system  also  serves  to  keep  Roman  Catholics  from  reading 
anything  which  might  cause  their  religious  loyalties  to  stray  from  the 
mother  church.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Protestants  this  would  appear 
to  have  a  stifling  effect  on  any  kind  of  progressive  thinking.  Yet  within 
that  church  there  is  a  good  deal  of  theological  thinking  and  Biblical 
studies  by  men  and  women  of  excellent  scholarship. 

One  of  the  positive  ways  in  which  the  church  encourages  spiritual 
life  is  by  commissioning  certain  people  of  saintly  character  to  write  down 
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their  experiences  for  the  edification  of  their  fellow  Christians.  This 
we  have  met  before  in  the  case  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila.  The  church  in 
modem  times  is  no  less  watchful  for  saintly  spirits  and  as  a  result  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  modem  Catholic  books  was  written  at  the  comm¬ 
and  of  a  mother  superior  given  to  one  of  the  very  young  nuns  in  her  charge. 
The  Story  of  a  Soul,  the  autobiography  of  St.  Ther&se  of  Lisieu^  written 
as  she  sat  on  her  stool  in  her  cold  cell,  with  a  note  book  on  her  knee, 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  little  oil  lamp,  and  after  she  had  retired  from  her 
regular  daily  activities,  has  become  for  Catholics  next  to  Holy  Scripture 
itself,  the  world*  s  best  seller*.  Who  was  Th^rese,  and  how  did  her  book 
come  to  be  written? 

Marie  Francoise  There se  Martin  was  bom  in  1S73  at  Alencon,  a  small 
town  in  Northern  France.  Her  father,  Louis  Martin,  was  a  watchmaker  by 
trade  and  his  wife,  Zelie,  was  a  lace-maker.  Both  had  wished  in  their 
younger  years  to  devote  themselves  to  monastic  life,  but  circumstances 
had  prevented  them,  and  they  eventually  met  and  married.  They  had  nine 
children  of  whom  four  died  in  infancy,  leaving  five  daughters,  the  young¬ 
est  being  Therese.  She  was  a  sickly  infant,  but  a  stay  in  the  country 
with  a  wet-nurse  turned  her  into  a  lively,  healthy  child.  She  adored  her 
parents  and  held  them  in  high  respect. -1- 

The  Martins  had  three  interests  -  the  Church,  their  family  and  their 
work.  Therbse  enjoyed  a  normal  childhood,  though  untouched  by  any  tempt¬ 
ation  to  stray  into  worldly  pleasures.  She  enjoyed  many  childish  activities 
such  as  shrimping  on  the  seashore  in  holiday  time,  and  donkey-riding.  She 

1  Autobiography  of  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  Doubleday  end  Company,  New 
York,  Image  Books  (1957),  translated  by  John  Beevers. 
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kept  silkworms,  rabbits,  doves,  a  magpie,  goldfish,  and  a  spaniel  called 
Tom,  a  great  favorite  of  hers.  She  was  a  clever  little  mimic  and  often 
entertained  her  family  and  friends  by  her  imitation  of  people  they  well 
knew  in  the  village.  She  was  a  good  child,  but  not  priggish.  Yet  under¬ 
neath  there  was  a  strain  of  intense  spirituality  in  her,  and  as  she  grew 
into  her  early  teens,  when  asked  what  she  wished  to  become,  she  had  only 
one  answer  -  nI  want  to  be  a  saint." 

Her  desire  was  a  simple  one,  yet  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  she 
is  considered  to  have  achieved  her  purpose*.  She  had  set  her  heart  on 
this  desire,  and  nothing  made  her  deviate  from  its  fulfillment.  Her  task 
was  the  control  of  an  overpowering  self-will  and  bad  temper.  Her  towering 
rages  as  a  small  child,  were  subdued  and  in  later  years  her  sister  nuns 
knew  her  as  a  nice  little  thing,  nothing  more.  She  called  herself  Little 
Flower,  as  a  description  of  her  humility  and  fragility  before  God. 

Three  of  her  older  sisters  had  entered  the  nearby  Carmelite  convent, 
and  Therese  herself  wished  to  d©  so  before  she  was  fifteen.  All  the  rules 
were  against  her  admission  at  such  an  early  age  but  she  was  not  to  be 
deterred  by  parents,  prioress,  priests,  or  Bishop.  She  insisted  on  seeing 
the  Pope  himself.  So  to  Rome  she  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by 
her  father.  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  impressed  by  her  pleading  and  intense  spirit¬ 
uality  and  she  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Carmel  the  following  year  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  Here  for  nine  years  she  undertook  to  give  herself  completely 
to  God,  with  childlike  submission.  This  meant  accepting  all  the  rigours  of 
the  convent  life,  with  sweetness  and  trust  that  this  was  God*  s  will  for 
her.  She  was  inspired  as  she  read  her  Bible  with  the  text  "Whoever  is  a 
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little  one,  let  him  come  unto  me.11  It  is  on  this  idea  of  the  necessity 


2  J.B.  Morton,  Saints  and  Ourselves,  edited  by  P.  Caraman,  quotes  this 
text,  a  translation  from  the  French  Bible  used  by  Therese. 
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of  becoming  as  a  little  child  that  Therese  based  her  thoughts  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  book  is  so  simple,  and  so  clear  and  so  uneventful  that  it  is 
baffling  to  try  to  account  for  its  popularity  and  influence.  She  wrote 
it  during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  before  she  died,  at  the  suggestion 
of  her  sisters,  Marie  and  Pauline,  the  latter  being  at  the  time  Prioress. 
The  book  was  to  contain  the  story  of  her  life  as  a  child  and  nun,  the 
accounts  of  heavenly  visions  she  experienced,  and  the  secrets  which  she 
thus  learned  from  the  child  Jesus.  This  is  exactly  what  the  book  contains. 
She  finished  writing  about  a  month  before  she  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  still  characteristically  childlike  and  saintly. 

The  book  when  published  by  the  permission  of  the  imprimateur,  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  1898,  had  a  first  edition  of  only  two  thousand  copies. 
In  the  first  twelve  years  forty-seven  thousand  copies  were  sold.  Between 
1910  and  1915  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  more  copies  were  bought. 
Today  millions  of  copies  have  found  their  way  into  Catholic  homes  around 
the  world,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  thirty-eight  different  languages 

The  teaching  of  St.  Therese  (she  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  XI  in 
1925)  was  not  new  but  it  had  a  freshness  and  the  appeal  of  a  new  discovery. 
She  called  her  doctrine  nthe  little  way  of  spiritual  childhood,”  and  it 
is  based  on  complete  and  unshakable  confidence  in  God*  s  love  for  us. 

If  the  church  wished  to  revive  people*  s  love  and  trust  in  God  and 
Church,  they  could  not  h&ve  chosen  a  more  appealing  personality  to  accomp¬ 
lish  their  purpose.  This  young  woman  who  wanted  to  be  a  saint  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul  achieved  her  end,  and  the  yearly  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine 
of  the  ’’Little  Flower”  at  Lisieux  attest  the  influence  this  modem  saint 
has  had  throughout  the  world. 
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I  wish  also  to  deal  briefly  with  Anne  Fremantle,  a  leading  Roman 
Catholic  scholar  and  editor.  Mrs.  Fremantle  is  associate  professor  at 
Fordham  University,  an  editor  of  the  Catholic  Book  Club,  a  contributing 
editor  of  "Commonweal,"  and  the  editor  of  The  Age  of  Belief:  the  Mediaeval 
Philosophers  published  in  1925,  the  first  of  a  series  of  Mentor  books  in 
Philosophy.  She  was  born  in  France  of  English  parentage  but  is  now  an 
American  citizen,  making  her  home  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  a  brief  statement  about  three  of  her  books  will  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  range  of  her  research  into  history  and  religious  truth. 

First  then,  in  a  search  for  what  authors  through  the  ages  have  thought  of 
ancient  Bible  stories,  Mrs.  Fremantle  was  led  to  assemble  an  anthology  of 
the  greatest  stories  ever  written  by  secular  authors  about  Bible  incidents 
or  characters.  Her  anthology  is  called  The  Greatest  Bible  Stories.  Her 
theory  was  that  Bible  stories  have  been  used  continuously  as  matrix  stories 
for  writers  of  all  times,  for  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  prose,  and  these 
in  every  language  where  the  Bible  was  known  and  in  every  century.  Her 
selection  in  this  book  is  from  modem  writers,  each  of  whom  is  considered 
a  master  of  his  craft.  Among  others  are  the  well  known  names  of  Gustave 
Flaubert,  Herodias;  Ronald  Knox,  The  Rich  Young  Man;  Francois  Mauriac, 

The  Gathering  of  the  Flock;  Charles  Peguy,  The  Passion  of  Our  Lady;  Paul 
Claudel,  The  Death  of  Judas;  William  Thomas  Walsh,  A  Fisher  of  Men.  All 
the  stories  are  powerfully  written  and  the  translations  where  needed, 
many  by  Anne  Fremantle  herself,  are  in  excellent  English. 

The  second  book  which  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it  to  any 
student  of  Church  History,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  The  Papal 
Encyclicals.  In  Their  Historical  Context.  This  is  the  first  book  which 


has  ever  attempted  to  summarize  in  one  volume  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  as  they  are  expressed  by  the  Popes  in  their  official  letters. 

Mrs.  Fremantle  has  provided  introductions  which  place  the  time  and 
chief  contribution  of  each  Pope  and  each  encyclical,  in  its  proper  con¬ 
text.  Strangely  enough  to  Protestant  readers,  she  begins  with  the  first 
epistle  of  St .  Peter,  and  continues  with  excerpts  from  the  earliest 
letters  of  succeeding  Roman  Bishops  and  others  outside  of  Rome  who  looked 
to  Rome  for  leadership,  such  as  Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
and  Jerome  in  Bethlehem. 

The  whole  range  of  doctrinal  encyclicals  is  dealt  with  by  the  author 
and  explanations  are  so  woven  with  the  actual  pronouncements  that  any 
reader  with  a  historical  sense  cannot  help  but  get  the  whole  panorama  of 
the  church1  s  life  through  the  Ages.  The  introduction  to  the  book  b y  Father 
Gustave  Weigel  gives  Mrs.  Fremantle  great  credit  as  a  scholar  for  her  zeal¬ 
ous  efforts  to  respond  to  a  long-felt  need  for  an  anthology  of  papal  teach¬ 
ings.  He  says,  nit  is  no  easy  thing  to  go  through  the  papal  records  of 
almost  two  thousand  years  with  the  intention  of  extracting  those  documents 
which  are  peculiarly  relevant  to  our  situation.” 

The  third  book  is  another  anthology  of  writings  from  the  great  med¬ 
iaeval  philosophers.  The  Age  of  Belief.  In  this  book,  as  in  the  other, 

Mrs.  Fremantle  exercises  her  particular  talent  for  weaving  together  the 
thoughts  and  creative  writings  of  the  greatest  minds  of  Mediaeval  Christian¬ 
ity.  She  begins  with  a  discussion  of  philosophy  and  theology  -  then  with 
imaginative  but  careful  interpretation  she  carries  the  reader  through  all 
the  doubts  and  affirmations  of  Augustine  to  the  complex  systems  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Duns  Seotus  and  William  of  Ockham,  finishing  as  one  might  expect 
with  the  basic  principles  of  her  first  theologian,  Augustine.  In  choosing 
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anthologies  of  different  types  one  sees  the  tremendous  scope  of  Mrs. 
Fremantle* s  studies.  Her  articles  and  essays  in  many  magazines,  however, 
carry  the  weight  of  deep  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  thinking,  and 
by  her  writing  she  is  communicating  in  our  times  in  the  way  which  is  most 
open  to  women  who  have  a  religious  message  for  the  world  -  the  press. 

In  considering  the  personalities  among  protestant  women  who  have 
attained  top-rank  positions  in  the  field  of  theology,  I  have  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  picked  on  three  names  to  consider  -  Suzanne  de  Dietrich,  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  Dorothy  Sayers,  English  playwright,  lect¬ 
urer  and  essayist,  and  in  greater  detail  Georgia  Harkness,  Ph.D.,  Amer¬ 
ican  professor  of  theology^and  author. 

Suzanne  de  Dietrich  is  called  a  lay  reader  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France.  She  is  not  an  ordained  minister.  She  was  born  in  Alsace  but 
now  lives  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Strangely  enough  she  was  one  of  the  first 
women  students  to  study  engineering,  pursuing  her  studies  at  the  University 
of  Lausanne.  She  was  a  devoted  Christian  and  her  deep  religious  interests 
soon  involved  her  with  Christian  work  among  University  students.  She  has 
a  long  history  of  devoted  service  with  the  World*  s  Student  Christian  Feder¬ 
ation,  not  only  in  Europe  but  reaching  out  into  Asia,  and  ^orth  and  South 
America. 

?/hen  the  Ecumenical  Institute  was  established  in  Bossey,  Switzerland 
in  1946  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  she  was  appointed  its  full¬ 
time  resident  teacher  of  the  Bible  and  remained  in  that  position  for  eight 
years.  In  1955  she  came  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  Virg¬ 
inia,  as  a  guest  professor. 

Miss  de  Dietrich  as  a  lay  person  has  exhibited  a  rare  ability  to 
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interpret  the  Bible  for  young  and  more  mature  people.  Her  study  books 
for  S.C.M.  work  are  well  known  for  their  ability  to  lead  groups  of  young 
people  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  face  the  challenge  of  religious 
truth  in  their  own  lives.  Her  most  recent  book  The  Witnessing  Community 
just  off  the  press,  is  the  current  selection  of  the  Religious  Book  Club. 

Miss  de  Dietrich  in  this  book  attempts  to  show  what  it  means  for  the 
people  of  God  to  be  "in  the  world"  but  not  11  of  the  world."  As  the  title 
implies,  the  church  is  to  be  a  community  which  witnesses  to  God*  s  redeem¬ 
ing  purpose  for  the  world.  The  whole  context  of  the  Bible  is  explained 
in  terms  of  this  central  theme  -  the  people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  Israel,  in  the  New  Testament  they  are  the  Israel  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Christian  Church.  The  author  deals  with  questions  which  disturb  and 
embarrass  the  witnessing  community  today  and  faces  the  reader  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  for  Christians  to  live  the  high 
quality  of  life  demanded  by  Jesus,  in  modem  life,  or  whether  compromise 
and  worldliness  have  completely  obscured  the  true  significance  of  Christian 
living.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  Miss  de  Dietrich*  s  influence 
as  it  has  spread  out  through  the  hundreds  of  university  students  whom  she 
has  touched  directly  or  indirectly.  Her  personal  courage  in  ill-health 
and  physical  handicaps  has  heightened  the  public*  s  appreciation  of  her 
spiritual  qualities.  Her  brilliance  as  a  logical  thinker  and  her  devotion 
as  a  fine  Christian  woman  and  teacher  have  earned  her  the  high  respect  of 
all  who  know  her,  even  the  officials  of  a  church  which  does  not  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  the  equality  of  women  with  men  in  the  church.  In  recognition  of 
her  rare  ability  to  communicate  to  others  the  message  of  the  Bible,  she 
was  given  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  by  the  Protestant  Theological 
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School  at  Montpellier  in  her  native  France. 

In  England  Dorothy  Sayers  is  known  as  a  fine  public  speaker,  but 
for  us  in  North  America  she  is  mainly  known  through  her  books,  plays, 
short  stories  and  essays.  Not  all  her  writing  is  in  the  religious  field 
but  it  is  here  that  her  influence  is  felt  in  theology  and  she  is  best 
known  to  us.  One  of  her  earliest  books  was  a  scholarly  collection  and 
editing  of  the  best  mystery  stories  ever  written.  It  is  significant  that 
her  interest  in  Biblical  literature  led  her  to  begin  her  collection  with 
certain  Bible  apociyphal  stories:  The  History  of  Bel.  The  History  of  Susanna.^ 

Dorothy  Sayers’  name  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  essays  and  stories 
before  she  entered  the  field  of  play-writing.  Her  first  attempts  seem  to 
have  been  in  the  production  of  plays  suitable  for  the  Canterbury  Festivals. 

In  both  1937  and  1939  her  plays  "The  Zeal  of  Thy  House"  and  ‘The  Devil  to 
Pay"  were  chosen  respectively  and  highly  acclaimed. 

Her  article  Begin  Here  -  A  wartime  Essay.  1939.  was  significant  for 
that  date,  and  she  showed  herself  a  keen  critic  of  contemporary  history. 

In  the  same  year  a  play  entitled  "He  that  should  come,"  startled  the 
British  theatre-goers  with  its  stark  realistic  presentation  of  the  birth 
stories  of  Christ  lifted  right  out  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  set  imagin¬ 
atively  on  the  stage  before  their  very  eyes.  Written  originally  for  radio 
broadcasting,  there  was  great  demand  for  a  stage-setting  of  the  play,  which 
Miss  Sayers  proceeded  to  arrange. 

So  successful  was  this  play,  that  J.W.  Welch,  director  of  the  Relig¬ 
ious  Broadcasting  division  of  the  B.B.C.  wrote  to  Miss  Sayers  in  1940  and 

3  Religious  Book  Club  Bulletin,  April  195 S. 

^  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  Stories  of  Detection  and  Mystery. 
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asked  her  to  write  a  series  of  plays  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  for  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  "Sunday  Children* s  Hour.”  Miss  Sayers  agreed  to  do  so  on 
three  conditions:  (l)  she  must  be  allowed  to  introduce  the  character  of 
Our  Lord;  (2)  she  must  be  allowed  to  use  the  same  sort  of  realism  which 
she  had  used  in  "He  that  should  come";  and  (3)  the  plays  must  be  in  modem 
speech.  The  conditions  were  agreed  on  and  the  author  went  to  work  on  them. 
First  she  almost  wore  out  a  Greek  New  Testament  making  her  ov/n  translations 
of  the  gospels  into  colloquial  modem  English.  Miss  Sayers  is  a  keen 
student  of  history  and  was  anxious  to  have  every  detail  of  background 
correct.  For  two  years  she  worked  continuously  on  the  plays  and  "amassed 
a  considerable  theological  library." 5 

J.W.  Welch,  himself  a  professional  student  and  teacher  of  the  Gospels, 
pays  wonderful  tribute  to  the  way  in  which  the  author  used  her  sources  and 
to  the  great  Biblical  and  theological  knowledge  she  brought  to  her  task. 

The  opposition  encountered  in  the  final  stages  of  production  by  people 
who  had  never  read  the  plays,  caused  frustrating  delays  in  their  completion 
and  broadcasting,  but  once  the  public  heard  them  and  realized  that  Miss 
Sayers  was  presenting  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  in  all  reverence  and  with  a 
completely  orthodox  interpretation,  the  plays  became  more  than  popular, 
while  the  published  book  The  Man  Born  to  be  King,  containing  all  twelve 
plays  has  become  a  classic  source  for  religious  drama. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other  little  books  by  Dorothy  Sayers 
of  a  somewhat  different  nature  in  literary  form,  but  which,  as  do  her 
plays,  present  a  real  challenge  to  contemporary  thinking.  The  Mind  of  the 
Maker  (1952)  is  not  an  apologetic  for  Christianity,  nor  is  it  the  prejudiced 


5  Dorothy  L.  Sayers,  The  Man  Bom  to  be  King.  Foreword. 
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view  of  a  Christian  trying  to  prove  anything  about  his  own  particular 
views.  Mis  Sayers  has  taken  the  truths  implied  in  the  creeds  and  set 
them  forth  in  all  their  implications  without  giving  evidence  of  whether 
she  agrees  or  disagrees  with  them.  She  handles  them  not  as  a  Christian 
but  simply  as  a  writer.  This  she  feels  is  her  privilege  as  a  writer,  and 
curiously  enough,  her  dispassionate  statements  and  discussions  result  in 
setting  the  reader*  s  mind  to  work  on  whatever  problems  are  implicit  in 
these  credal  truths,  so  that  after  all  the  author  does  accomplish  what 
she  disclaims  setting  out  to  do,  namely,  giving  her  readers  an  insight 
into  the  nature  of  God  as  she  understands  it. 

The  other  little  book.  Creed  or  Chaos,  is  somewhat  different.  Miss 
Sayers  here  too  deals  with  the  Creed,  but  this  time  as  the  expression  of 
the  greatest  drama  ever  staged.  The  book  is  a  publication  of  essays  and 
speeches  previously  given  on  different  occasions  and  now  here  collected. 
They  range  from  the  need  of  a  creed  to  avoid  chaotic  thinking  to  a  masterly 
discussion  of  The  Six  Other  Deadly  Sins.  This  latter,  the  last  chapter  in 
the  book,  was  an  address  delivered  at  Westminster,  October  23rd,  1941*  to 
an  ecclesiastical  assembly. 

These  addresses  are  clear,  logical,  written  for  popular  comprehension 
and  powerful  in  their  appeal.  I  find  especially  the  chapter  on  the  deadly 
sins  cme  that  strikes  right  to  the  roots  of  human  behaviour,  and  cuts 
away  completely  the  veil  of  ’’respectability1’  which  we  use  to  hide  even 
from  ourselves  the  motives  that  lie  behind  most  of  what  we  think,  say  and 
do. 

Dorothy  Sayers  is  a  power  for  straight  thinking  in  our  day.  Because 
her  writing  is  not  confined  to  theological  treatises  nor  to  the  language 
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of  scholarship,  she  has  been  especially  successful  in  reaching  many  who 
would  never  be  attracted  to  discussions  or  expositions  of  a  theological 
nature  if  they  recognized  them  as  theology.  The  play  or  drama  has  always 
been  a  strong,  vivid  way  to  touch  human  emotions,  and  in  our  day  of  cinema, 
radio  and  television,  and  a  renewed  interest  in  the  legitimate  stage,  surely 
this  method  of  communicating  religious  ideas  has  led  Miss  Sayers  into  the 
very  heart  of  modern  civilization.  Perhaps  she  with  her  special  talent 
for  playwriting  will  be  able  to  multiply  tenfold  or  a  hundredfold  the 
challenge  which  Christianity  must  make  in  our  day  in  order  to  combat  the 
impersonal  and  materialistic  ideologies  which  impinge  on  our  way  of  life 
on  all  sides.  Her  abilitj^  to  drive  home  in  everyday  situations  the  under¬ 
lying  need  of  a  great  faith,  and  its  glorious  realization  in  the  Christian 
faith,  is  evident  in  her  shortest  as  in  her  most  ambitious  works.  I  remem¬ 
ber  reading  a  little  story  called  "Mothers  in  Israel"  by  Dorothy  Sayers, 
in  the  Onward,  about  a  year  ago,  which  in  its  simplicity  is  typical  of  her 
writing  -  a  challenge  to  faith  in  family  relationships  which  will  carry 
one  triumphantly  over  the  greatest  of  trials. 

As  a  proof  that  woman  can  reach  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  in 
theological  circles  we  must  look  at  the  career  of  Georgia  Harkness,  one 
of  the  best  known  American  theological  writers,  and  probably  the  best 
known  woman  theologian  today  on  this  continent. 

Dr.  Harkness  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  the  New  York  rural  community  of 
Harkness.  As  she  attended  high  school  in  near-by  Keeseburg  and  later 
studied  at  Cornell  University,  majoring  in  history  and  political  science, 
she  had  ambitions  to  do  missioned  work,  and  was  an  interested  member  of 
campus  "Y"  and  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  However  family  circumstances 
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prevented  her  from  realizing  her  early  ambitions. 

She  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1912  and  taught  Latin  end  French  for 
some  years.  Then  she  decided  to  enroll  at  Boston  University  where  she 
hoped  to  find  in  the  school  of  religion  there,  some  way  to  enter  a  field 
of  work  that  she  might  find  more  satisfying  than  public  school  teaching. 

At  this  University  she  earned  her  Master*  s  degree  in  Arts  and  also  in 
Religious  Education,  and  her  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  in  1923. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  Georgia  Harkness  was  on  the  staff  of 
Elmira  College  for  women,  at  first  teaching  religious  education,  then 
philosophy,  with  a  class  in  religion  as  an  extra.  In  1937  she  was  asked 
to  go  to  Mount  Holyoke  College  as  associate  professor  of  religion.  Much 
of  her  spare  time  in  these  years  was  filled  with  writing  books,  and  articles 
for  magazines,  in  the  field  of  religion.  Even  as  a  student  she  was  under 
the  urge  to  write,  to  put  her  thoughts  in  words,  to  try  to  communicate 
what  concerned  her,  to  others.  While  she  was  still  at  college  she  pub¬ 
lished  The  Church  and  the  Immigrant. 

While  teaching  at  Elmira,  she  used  brief  holiday  periods  for  further 
study  (at  Yale,  Harvard  and  Union)  a.nd  for  her  writing.  In  1929  Conflicts 
in  Religious  Thought  appeared,  and  two  years  later  John  Calvin:  The  Man 
and  his  Ethics.  For  years  she  had  been  producing  from  time  to  time  inspir¬ 
ational  poetry,  and  finally  in  1935 ,  she  had  published  a  collection  of  her 
poems  called  Holy  Flame.  Three  books  followed  soon  after  -  The  Resources 
of  Religion.  The  Recovery  cf  Ideals  and  Religious  Living. 

Dr.  Harkness  was  invited  in  1939  to  join  the  faculty  of  Garrett  Bib¬ 
lical  Institute  in  Evanston,  as  professor  of  applied  theology.  She  accepted 
this  appointment  with  satisfaction,  for  she  could  visualize  the  great  opp- 
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ortunity  to  help  prepare  young  people  for  religious  leadership.  She 
found  her  new  work  every  bit  as  rewarding  as  she  had  anticipated.  It  was 
a  full  teaching  load,  but  she  continued  to  find  time  to  write.  In  1940 
she  produced  The  Faith  by  which  the  Church  Lives,  in  1943  The  Glory  of  God, 
another  collection  of  poems  and  worship  selections.  In  1945  she  published 
The  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul,  and  two  years  later  Understanding  the  Christian 
Faith. 

In  1943  she  was  co-winner  of  what  the  Religious  Book  Club  Bulletin 
calls  ” the  highest  distinction  in  the  religious  field.”  The  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury  biennial  award  for  the  manuscript  which  l,will  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  for  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  living  among  all  people, 
was  awarded  to  her  for  her  book,  Prayer  and,  the  Common  Life.  But  her  pen 
never  seemed  to  stop  writing, for  the  following  year  she  published  The 
Gospel  and  Our  World. 

This  last  publication  contained  the  lectures  she  had  prepared  for 
the  Pacific  School  of  Religion*  s  Earl  Lectures,  which  she  had  been  invited 
to  give.  After  these  lectures  were  finished  the  school  made  her  a  most 
attractive  offer:  "would  she  consider  a  lectureship  on  the  staff,  on  a 
two-quarter-a-yesr  basis  with  six  months  free  each  year  to  study,  travel, 
lecture  or  write?”  She  liked  Garrett  Institute  and  she  liked  Evanston 
and  did  not  really  want  to  leave  there.  But  the  offer  was  a  good  one,  so 
she  made  a  counter-offer  -  ”she  had  a  Sabbatical  year  coming  to  her,  she 
would  try  out  the  proposed  position  for  one  year  on  a  trial  basis.”  The 
Board  agreed,  and  she  enjoyed  the  experience  so  much,  along  with  the 
pleasant  California  climate  and  scenic  splendour,  that  she  was  won  over 
and  decided  to  join  this  smaller  school  as  professor  of  applied  theology. 
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This  same  year  (1950)  she  published  her  tenth  book,  Through  Christ 
our  Lord,  and  in  1952  The  Modern  Rival  of  Christian  Faith  appeared.  This 
was  a  study  of  the  modem  way  of  life,  secularism,  or  as  she  called 
it  in  her  book,  "the  organization  of  life,  as  if  God  did  not  exist."  In 
1952  also,  came  out  a  study  book  Toward  Understanding  the  Bible,  which 
Methodist  women*  s  study  groups  used  as  a  guide  the  following  year  for 
their  study  of  the  Bible. 

Berkeley  is  now  her  home  and  her  seven-room,  white  stuccoed  house 
which  faces  the  west  over  the  bay,  is  the  centre  of  activity  of  all  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  students.  Only  one  other  place  she  enjoys  more  than 
Berkeley,  and  that  is  her  summer  cottage  in  the  mountain  area  near  Lake 
Champlain,  where  she  frequently  goes  on  holidays  and  enjoys  her  brothers* 
families,  and  her  childhood  friends. 

Dr.  Harkness  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
of  her  church  (Methodist) .  She  has  been  an  official  delegate  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  to  the  third  world  conference  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  sponsored  in  Lund,  Sweden,  by  the  World.  Council  of  Churches. 
It  was  her  hymn  "Hope  of  the  World”  which  was  selected  in  a  contest  of 
nearly  500  entries  by  the  Hymn  Society  of  America  in  recognition  of  the 
Evanston  Assembly.  World  peace  has  long  been  one  of  her  chief  concerns, 
and  she  believes  firmly  that  personal  renunciation  of  war  is  the  only 
answer  to  international  tensions.  She  can  see  other  points  of  view,  how¬ 
ever,  and  seeks  to  find  basic  principles  in  understanding,  rather  than 
particular  applications  in  specific  cases.  She  has  an  unusual  talent  for 
phrasing  and  an  uncanny  sense  of  the  right  word  to  express  exactly  what 
is  meant  when  committees  are  required  to  make  statements  on  church  policy 
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or  world  issues,  so  she  is  in  frequent  demand  as  a  member  of  study  comm¬ 
issions. 

Dr.  Harkness  has  been  (for  one  year)  guest  professor  of  Christianity 
at  the  International  Christian  University  in  Japan.  Her  most  recent  book, 
Christian  Ethics  (1957),  is  a  book  which  meets  the  challenge  of  every-day 
living.  First  she  presents  the  ground-work  of  Christian  ethical  principles 
as  found  in  the  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  heart  of  Christian 
ethics  she  finds  to  be  a  consistent  body  of  thought,  revolving  about  the 
commandment  of  love.  Then  she  applies  the  principle  to  basic  life  sit¬ 
uations,  in  which  her  guiding  query  is  always,  "What 'is  the  mind  of  Christ? 

Dr.  Harkness  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  can 
administer  the  sacraments,  perform  marriage  ceremonies  or  any  other  duties 
of  a  minister,  but  because  she  is  a  woman,  can  only  attend  the  councils 
of  her  church  as  a  lay  person.  In  all  the  work  of  the  church,  even  when 
she  has  been  officially  representing  her  communion  on  important  commissions 
it  has  had  to  be  as  a  lay  person.  This  means  that  actually  the  Bishops 
and  superintendents  of  the  church  are  not  obliged  to  appoint  her  to  a 
parish,  if  she  should  request  such  an  appointment.  let  her  position  as 
professor  in  theological  colleges  is  unquestioned,  and  her  fame  as  a 
speaker,  writer  and  theologian  has  become  international.  Her  influence 
among  University  students  and  young  people  is  widely  recognized  on  this 
continent  by  the  invitations  she  receives  to  assist  in  the  religious 
education  carried  on  at  camps  and  summer  schools.  We  in  Canada  have  had 
her  at  Narsmata,  B.C.,  where  she  was  a  most  popular  staff  member,  and 
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endeared  herself  to  many  of  our  church  leaders.  Her  humorous  individ¬ 
uality,  and  her  warm  homelike  personality  coupled  with  her  recognized 
brilliant  scholarship,  have  found  her  a  top  place  in  religious  influence. 
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Chapter  Ten 
Conclusion 

"He  is  not  here;  for  He  has  risen....  Go  quickly  and  tell  His  disciples." 

As  the  message  of  God*  s  love  as  revealed  in  Christ  came  to  a  lowly 
young  woman  of  Nazareth,  so  the  splendid  message  of  His  resurrection 
seems  to  have  come  first  to  the  women  who  loved  Him  and  stayed  close  to 
Him  throughout  the  hours  of  His  betrayal  and  agony.  But  this  time  the 
message  was  not  to  be  kept  in  their  hearts  but  told  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  His  disciples  and  followers.  The  assurance  of  His  triumph  over  death 
was  entrusted  to  the  lips  of  loving  and  devoted  women  from  the  beginning. 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  these  chapters  that  God* s  revelations  of 
His  power  and  His  nature  have  ever  been  transmitted  as  vividly  and  chall- 
engingly  by  the  lips  and  lives  of  women  as  of  men.  When  He  required  a 
Moses  there  was  a  slave  mother  and  sister,  and  a  pagan  Egyptian  princess 
ready  for  his  care  and  nurture.  When  He  required  a  strong  and  determined 
leader  to  rouse  His  people  to  defend  themselves  in  the  chaotic  times  of 
the  Judges,  there  was  a  Deborah,  to  bring  his  word  and  put  their  princes 
to  shame  vdth  her  courage  and  conviction.  There  was  a  Huldah,  and  an 
Anna  and  all  the  line  of  Chris tian  women  saints  whose  whole  lives  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  end  who  showed  forth  His  love  in  their 
daily  worship  and  work. 

When  He  needed  them  there  were  all  the  women  of  high  positions  who 
by  their  lives  and  influence  were  able  to  instill  godliness  and  endurance 
in  their  people,  so  that  they  might  stand  for  the  right  in  face  of  any 
persecution  or  hardship  -  the  Elizabeths,  the  Marguerites,  and  the  Jeannes. 
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In  humble  and  in  palatial  homes  alike  He  has  found  mothers  whose 
names  go  down  in  history  for  their  influence  on  great  leaders  -  the 
Hannahs  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Helens,  the  Monicas,  the  Margarets  and 
Susannahs. 

Hymn  writers,  reformers,  missionaries  and  authors  of  our  own  day 
but  add  to  the  thousands  of  messengers  of  His  gospel  which  are  to  be 
found  among  the  women  of  all  the  world;  one  would  like  to  have  dealt  more 
adequately  with  the  contribution  of  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
for  European  and  American  women  are  by  no  means  the  favored  people  of  God 
when  it  comes  to  revelation.  The  name  of  Pandita  Ramabai,  that  famous 
daughter  of  India,  is  well  known  for  her  part  in  the  liberation  of  high 
caste  Brahmin  women,  while  Sarah  Chakko,  another  woman  of  India,  was 
deeply  mourned  at  her  untimely  passing  by  women  the  world  over  who  knew 
of  her  through  her  program  materials  for  the  annual  World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  women.  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  her  Christian  sisters  have  been 
acclaimed  as  the  outstanding  women  Christians  of  our  day.  Dr.  Helen  Kim 
of  Korea,  and  Mrs.  Watari  of  Japan  are  leading  Christian  women  in  their 
country.  They  have  exerted  untold  influence  in  those  lands,  but  more 
wonderful  to  relate,  their  influence  on  visits  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  has  been  used  marvellously  by  God  to  encourage  the  support  of  His 
work  in  those  overseas  mission  fields.  There  is  no  evidence  to  be  found 
that  God  did  not  intend  women  to  take  an  equal  place  beside  men  in  the 
interpretation  of  religious  truths  and  in  the  ministry  to  His  people. 

However,  one  must  come  back  to  the  original  question  which  prompted 
this  study  -  are  women  actually  restricted  by  social  custom  in  their  opport¬ 
unities  to  realize  their  best  p©ssibilities  in  God*  s  work?  The  answer 
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is  "No”  and  "Yes.” 

First  as  to  "No."  Where  the  need  has  been  pressingly  urgent,  women 
have  found  a  way  to  do  what  had  to  be  done,  but  one  is  always  conscious 
of  the  struggle  and  mental  frustrations  which  must  have  occurred  before 
such  women  as  we  have  studied  finally  came  to  the  point  of  taking  leader¬ 
ship,  and  of  expressing  their  convictions  in  whatever  manner  seemed  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  even  when  it  meant  facing  the  battle  line,  persecution  or 
a  life  in  the  cloister.  One  is  led  to  wonder  if  a  life  of  open  equality 
with  men  would  have  produced  such  outstanding  personalities  in  critical 
times  -  but  immediately  the  answer  is  that  God  has  always  known  what  He 
was  doing  and  where  He  could  find  His  leaders  when  they  were  needed. 

In  Margaret  Frake*  s  Theology  is  Her  Province,  published  in  the 
September  24?  1952,  number  of  the  Christian  Century,  she  quotes  Kathleen 
Bliss* s  statement  that  "the  woman  (who  has  devoted  herself  seriously  to 
the  study  of  theology)  has  no  guarantee  and  little  hope  that  any  church 
or  other  religious  organization  will  welcome  her  services  after  she  has 
prepared  herself  to  render  them."  This  statement  I  am  inclined  to  think 
is  exaggerated, in  that  women* s  services  are  welcome  in  many  religious 
organizations,  press,  schools,  colleges  and  commissions  on  religious  and 
secular  problems.  However,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  when  it  comes  to 
admitting  women  to  the  pulpit*. 

This  brings  me  to  the  "Yes"  answer.  Even  in  the  communions  where 
women  have  been  granted  ordination,  men  have  been  loath  to  extend  this 
privilege  and  I  believe  only  the  shortage  of  male  candidates  for  the 
ministry  has  brought  them  to  the  point  of  what  concessions  they  have  made. 
For  example  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Harkness,  as  mentioned  above,  she  has  been 
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ordained  as  a  ’’local  elder”  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  This  ordin¬ 
ation  gives  her  the  right  to  perform  all  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  a 
Bishop  in  her  church,  but  does  not  give  her  clergy  status  in  the  councils 
of  the  church  -  and  this  only  because  she  is  a  woment  Officially  she 
remains  always  a  lay  person. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  Church  Women  in  the  Scheme  of  Things.  Mossie 
Allman  Wyker  discusses  the  whole  question  of  the  recognition  of  women  in 
the  church.  Mrs.  Wyker  was  president  in  1953  of  the  United  Church  Women 
(National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of  America) . 
She  is  a  University  graduate,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  has  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  She  has  held 
important  positions  in  many  of  the  national  committees  of  church  women, 
and  represented  American  women  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Churches,  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1952.  She 
was  an  official  representative  of  her  church  at  the  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  Evanston  in  1954» 

Probably  no  woman  is  better  qualified  to  speak;  on  the  subject  of 
women  in  the  church.  Mrs.  Wyker  outlines  the  history  of  the  modern  move¬ 
ment  towards  general  ordination  of  women  as  ministers.  She  quotes  signif¬ 
icant  statements  of  leading  Churchmen,  in  which  the  need  for  official  rec¬ 
ognition  is  emphasized.  Dean  Seth  W.  Slaughter,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  wrote  ”It  has  always  been  the  nature  of  woman  to  ponder  the 
deepest  things  of  religion  in  her  heart.  She  has  been  a  vital  factor  in 
the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  time  has  come  for  the  church  to  recognize 
and  utilize  her  religious  devotion  by  ordaining  her  to  the  full  Christian 
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Mrs,  Wyker  also  quotes  at  length  from  Dr.  Maude  Roy  den*  s  review 
of  the  book  by  Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  The  Service  and  Status  of  Women  in 
the  Churches.  Dr.  Royden  herself  was  in  1953  one  of  the  three  women  in 
England  holding  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  is  herself 
an  eminent  preacher.  She  says:  "What  is  it  all  about?  I  am  tempted  to 
say  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  long-drawn-out  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastics  to  evade  an  issue  which,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear, 
cannot  be  evaded  forever."  After  commenting  on  the  differences  in  status 
in  different  lands,  Dr.  Royden  goes  on  "In  our  own  country  (England)  the 
same  inconsistencies  exist.  I  myself  have  been  invited  to  preach  in  Free 
Churches.  let  wromen  are  rarely  called  to  take  charge  of  a  church.  In 
the  Church  of  England  I  have  myself  been  allowed  to  preach  in  churches, 
so  long  as  I  was  said  not  to  *  preach*  but  to  give  an  address.  Only  a 
priest  or  deacon  can  preach;  not  a  layman  or  a  woman.  Did  John  the 
Baptist  then  give  addresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan?  What  nonsense 
is  this?" 

As  far  as  Theological  colleges  and  seminaries  are  concerned,  any 
prejudice  against  women  candidates  has  been  pretty  well  overcome.  Dr. 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
states  in  1953  that  there  were  164  women  registered  in  that  College  for 
theB.D.  degree.  F.W.  Schroeder,  president  of  Eden  Theological  Seminaiy, 
stated  that  for  a  good  many  years  women  who  take  the  regular  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degree  qualify  on  the  same  basis  as  men  for  ordination. 

Dr.  Liston  Pope  of  Yale  University  Divinity  School  writes  in  the 
same  year  that  for  more  than  tv/enty  years  this  school  had  admitted  women 
to  its  various  courses  of  study  on  exactly  the  same  status  as  men.  A  great 
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many  of  its  graduates  have  done  very  well  in  the  parish  ministry,  as 
well  as  in  religious  education  and  other  fields.  The  matter  of  ordin¬ 
ation,  however,  lies  with  individual  communions  and  not  with  the  colleges. 

Dr.  Douglas  Horton,  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  writes  in  response  to  a  questioning  letter  from  Mrs. 
Wyker:  "As  to  the  Congregational  Christian  belief  that  the  Church  has  a 
right  to  ordain  women,  let  me  give  you  three  answers: 

1.  Theologically,  since  women  are  persons  to  whom  the  entire  grace 
of  Cod  has  been  made  available,  the  burden  of  proof  in  this  matter  would 
seem  to  be  upon  those  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  which  prohibit  the 
ordination  of  women. 

2.  Practically,  there  are  some  types  of  ministry  for  which  ordin¬ 
ation  is  essential  and  in  which  ordained  women  can  perform  a  better  service 
than  ordained  men. 

3.  Biblically,  if  God  selected  a  woman  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ, 

I  do  not  see  why  He  cannot  use  other  women  to  minister  to  the  Body  of 
Christ. « 

Mrs.  Wyker  lias  amassed  a  tremendous  number  of  definite  and  signific¬ 
ant  statements  from  outstanding  church  leaders,  both  men  and  women,  which 
would  indicate  that  woman*  s  place  in  the  church  is  fairly  on  its  way  to 
becoming  of  equal  status  with  that  of  men. 

This  lays  the  onus  of  achievement  on  women  themselves.  Primarily,  of 
course,  women  must  earn  their  right  by  scholarship,  consecration,  and  capab¬ 
ility  to  hold  high  positions  in  the  church  -  for  it  is  on  this  basis  alone 
that  men  also  achieve  recognition.  But  secondly,  women  in  the  congregations 
must  be  willing  and  ready  to  recognize  the  contribution  of  their  sisters  in 
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the  field  of  religion.  Too  many  women  in  the  pews  say  quite  matfcer-of 
factly  that  they  don't  like  to  see  a  woman  in  the  pulpit  -  it  doesn't 
seem  fitting'.  This  attitude  is  the  biggest  obstacle  which  women  candidates 
for  the  ministry  have  to  face.  It  is  the  heritage  of  social  prejudice, 
but  it  is  also  perhaps  a  stumbling-block  caused  by  psychological  factors 
in  the  male  -  female  relationships.  Women  like  to  listen  to  men  of  auth¬ 
ority;  they  like  to  take  their  troubles  to  men  for  counselling;  and  they 
like  to  feel  that  men  are  concerned  about  them'.  It  would  seem  then  that 
women  must  somehow  also  earn  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  sisters 
in  the  church  before  they  can  expect  to  be  accepted  fully  in  this  important 
field  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  message  of  God  to  the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  "Go,  tell  the. 
disciples"  is  still  a  commission  to  women  to  carry  the  gospel  news  to  the 
world,  whether  it  be  in  home,  school,  college,  press  or  pulpit,  and  it 
would  appear  that  it  will,  not  be  long  before  every  avenue  of  service  will 
be  open  to  these  women  who  earn  the  right  to  use  it. 
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